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PREFACE 




Ms report, the second in a series of policy reports on the results of a four-year 
study of America’s education schools, focuses on the education of classroom 
U achers, the people who have the greatest impact on our children’s learning 
ittsehool. 

Teacher education has taken on a special urgency because the United States 
needs to raise both the quantity and quality of our teacher force. The country is 
experiencing an acute shortage of teachers. At the same time, we are asking 
teachers to increase student achievement to the highest levels in history in a new 
standards-based, accountability-driven system of education. 

To address both demands simultaneously is an enormous challenge, made 
even more difficult because the nation is deeply divided about how to prepare 
large numbers of high-quality teachers. We don’t agree about what skills and 
knowledge teachers need or how and when teachers should learn them. 

This is the context for the second report. The first report focused on the 
education of school administrators. The third report will examine the quality of 
education research and the preparation of the scholars and researchers who 
conduct it. The final report will be an overview of America’s schools of educa- 
tion, where the overwhelming majority of our school leaders, teachers, and 
scholars are educated. 

The nation’s 1,206 schools, colleges, and departments of education consti- 
tute a sprawling enterprise that is located at 78 percent of all four-year colleges 
and universities.! They award one out of every 12 bachelor’s diplomas; a quarter 
of all master’s degrees; and 15 percent of all doctorates, more than any other 
branch of the academy. 2 

They have been the subject of mounting criticism over the past decade from 



The nation is deepiy 
divided about how to 
prepare iarge numbers 
of high-quaiity 
teachers. 
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This is neither the 
defense desired by 
some, nor the attack 
sought by others, 
it is an effort to 
produce a candid 
assessment rooted 
in extensive data. 



academics, foundations, think tanks, 
professional and scholarly associa- 
tions, and government. This four-part 
study is intended to go beyond the 
usual, untested assertions of educa- 
tion school critics and the too-often 
defensive posture of the schools 
themselves. The simple fact is that 
education schools have strengths that 
go unrecognized by their detractors 
and they have weaknesses that they 
are unwilling to acknowledge. 

This study began with the belief 
that an insider and president of a 
well-known school of education could 
speak candidly to the education 
school community and that, while 
there would be disagreement with 
what was said, it could not be dis- 
missed as the work of a know-nothing 
or an ideologue. 

I asked an education journalist 
whose work has focused on higher 
education to Join me in the project in 
order to counter any impression that 
the study was an insider’s whitewash 
and to give credibility to my positive 
findings. Alvin Sanoff, former U.S. 
News and World Report assistant man- 
aging editor and senior staffer on the 
magazine’s annual rankings projects, 
served as project manager, but the 
writing and analysis are mine. 

This study is unlike any other I 
have conducted. It quickly became 
apparent that in today’s heavily 
charged environment, there was less 
interest in “truth telling” by those 



interviewed than in defending their 
positions. Repeatedly, members of 
the education school community 
asked for a compelling defense of 
their schools; people outside the 
academy requested a stirring con- 
demnation. Insiders worried that any 
criticism would provide fodder for 
their opponents and outsiders feared 
that any praise would protect the 
status quo. 

This is neither the defense 
desired by some, nor the attack 
sought by others. It is an effort to 
produce a candid assessment rooted 
in extensive data collected for this 
study, supplemented by past research 
and years of personal experience in 
the field. The aim is to let the data 
speak for themselves and to allow the 
chips to fall where they may. 

A number of studies, described in 
Appendices 1 and 2, were carried out 
in the course of this research, includ- 
ing national surveys of deans, chairs, 
and directors of education schools 
(referred to in this report as the 
“Deans Survey”); education school 
faculty members (referred to as 
“Faculty Survey”); education school 
alumni (referred to as “Alumni 
Survey”) ; and school principals 
(referred to as “Principals Survey”) . 

Research included case studies of 
28 schools and departments of educa- 
tion, which were chosen to reflect the 
diversity of the nation’s education 
schools by region, control, religion. 
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racial composition, gender, and 
Carnegie Foundation institutional 
classifications, the traditional typolo- 
gy used to categorize institutions of 
higher education. ^ (See Appendix 3 
for a fuller description of the 
Carnegie classifications.) The partici- 
pating schools were promised 
anonymity and those individuals 
interviewed were promised confiden- 
tiality. Only in instances of good 
practice are the names of schools 
mentioned. 

Under the auspices of the 
Northwest Evaluation Association, 
researchers studied the relationship 
between teacher characteristics and 
educational experiences and their 
students’ achievement in math 
and reading (referred to as “NWEA 
Study,” which is discussed in 
Appendix 2.) 

In addition, the project team 
oversaw a series of studies on the 
characteristics of education schools 
(referred to as “Demographic 
Study”), the programs they offer, the 
credentials of their faculty, and the 
degrees they award, as well as an 
examination of doctoral student dis- 
sertations. This research was supple- 
mented by databases from other 
organizations. 

It is clear that there is no such 
thing as a typical education school. 
Their diversity is extraordinary. They 
are both free-standing institutions 
and subunits within larger colleges 



and universities. They are for-profit 
and not-for-profit, public and private, 
sectarian and non-sectarian. They are 
large and they are small; undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and combinations of 
both. Some are departments of edu- 
cation that offer only programs to 
prepare teachers. Others are colleges 
of education with scores of programs 
in a cornucopia of subject areas, 
covering education in the broadest 
sense of the term — in and out of the 
classroom and across the lifespan. 
They differ in their emphasis on 
teaching and research. Some model 
themselves after professional schools; 
others favor the graduate school of 
arts and sciences model; and most try 
to blend both. 

Throughout this research, deans, 
professors, and others familiar with 
the nation’s colleges, schools, and 
departments of education told the 
researchers the challenge would be to 
make sense of the diversity of pro- 
grams and settings that are lumped 
together under the banner of schools 
of education. In truth, the title 
conceals as much as it reveals. 

Education schools include a very 
small number of specialized and free- 
standing institutions such as the Bank 
Street College of Education and 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University. There are also a small, but 
increasing number of for-profit and 
on-line institutions such as the 
University of Phoenix and Eiaplan’s 



It is clear that there 
is no such thing as a 
typical education 
school. They are 
large and they are 
small; undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and 
combinations 
of both. 
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The study began with 
the belief that it 
made no sense to 
study the nation’s 
1,206 education 
schools as a uniform 
entity without 
acknowledging their 
differences. 



new education school. None of these 
was included in the research because 
they are anomalies that differ from 
traditional education schools, which 
are not-for-profits and subunits within 
larger universities. 

It was also useful to omit 
Teachers College from this study to 
eliminate the appearance of bias on 
the part of the author. This study 
focuses on the rest of America’s 
departments, schools, and colleges 
of education located in non-profit 
institutions of higher education. 

The study began with the belief 
that it made no sense to study the 
nation’s 1,206 education schools as a 
uniform entity without acknowledg- 
ing their differences or to view them 
separately without recognizing 
their commonalities. The Carnegie 
Foundation typology makes it 
possible both to distinguish among 
colleges and universities and to 
group them according to their shared 
characteristics. (A description of 
education schools by Carnegie Class- 
ification is found in Appendix 3 and 



summarized in Table 1 on page 9.)'* 

Readers will notice that through- 
out the text that follows, I use the 
pronoun “we” rather than “I.” This is 
because the study was the work of 
many — a project team and thousands 
of participants in the research. The 
project had the support of the 
Annenberg, Ford, and Kauffman 
Foundations. The Wallace 
Foundation provided additional fund- 
ing for the dissemination of this 
report, as discussed in Appendix 5. 

I am grateful to them all. 

Since beginning this study, I have 
moved from the presidency of 
Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to the presidency of the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation. The foundation provides 
an opportunity to continue and 
expand on this study of education 
schools and to develop strategies for 
implementing its findings and 
recommendations. 

Arthur Levine 

Princeton, New Jersey 
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TABLE 1 



Definitions and Characteristics 
of the Six Carnegie Types of Coiieges and Universities 

Throughout this report, schools of education are differentiated according to 
the “Carnegie type” of the college or university to which they belong. 

(See Appendix 3 for a full explanation of types.) In the table below, definitions of Carnegie 
types are on the right; information on education programs is on the left. 



Baccalaureate Granting Colleges 

401 departments of education 
are located at baccalaureate 
colleges, which are schools 
primarily engaged in under- 
graduate education. These 
departments tend to he small, 
graduating just 13 percent 
of the country’s school 
teachers annually. 



Baccalaureate General 

• 268 schools of education 

• up to half of all degrees awarded are in the liberal arts 

Baccalaureate Liberal Arts 

• 133 schools of education 

• more than half of degrees awarded are in the liberal arts 



Master’s Granting Universities 

562 schools and departments 
of education, constituting 
47 percent of the nation’s 
education schools, are located 
at master’s level institutions. 
They graduate 54 percent 
of school teachers earning 
degrees each year. 



Masters I 

• 467 schools of education 

• predominantly regional public universities 

• award 40-1- master’s degrees per year across 3-i- disciplines 

• tend to be much larger in enrollment than the Masters 11s 

Masters II 

• 95 schools of education 

• mostly private, tuition-dependent colleges 

• grant at least 20 master’s degrees annually without regard 
to field 



Doctorate Granting Universities 

228 schools and departments 
of education are located at 
doctorate-granting universities. 
They award 34 percent of 
the degrees granted annually 
to school teachers. 



Doctoral Extensive 

• 138 schools of education 

• award 50-1- doctoral degrees per year in at least 
15 disciplines 

Doctoral Intensive 

• 90 schools of education 

• award at least 10 doctorates across three disciplines annually 
(or at least 20 doctorates overall, regardless of field) 




PART I 



TEACHER EDUCATION in ELUX 




el er before, it is imperative to have high-quality teachers. In today’s 
a^o;i economy, education has become the engine driving the future of 
coui^tP/ and of our children. To obtain a decent job and support a family, 

higher levels of skill and knowledge than ever before. To compete 
in a global marketplace and sustain a democratic society, the United States 
requires the most educated population in history. For these reasons, the future is 
in the hands of the nation’s teachers. The quality of tomorrow will be no better 
than the quality of our teacher force. 

This is a report about the education of those teachers in America’s colleges 
and universities at a time when the country needs more and better teachers. 
Quantitatively, estimates are that the United States is facing nearly 200,000 
teacher vacancies a year at a cost to the nation of $4.9 billion annually, owing to 
high attrition rates among new teachers and the retirement of baby boomer 
teachers, as well as increases in student numbers due to immigration, population 
redistribution, and regional growth. 5 Qualitatively, teacher skills and knowledge 
have to be raised if we are to substantially increase student achievement to the 
levels needed for an information economy. Ordinarily, increasing teacher quality 
necessitates a reduction in quantity, and increasing quantity requires a trade-off 
in quality. Our teacher education programs are facing the challenge of doing 
both at once. 

But their challenge is even larger because today’s teachers need to know and 
be able to do things their predecessors did not. They have to be prepared to 
educate all of their students to achieve the highest learning outcomes in history. This 
is a fundamentally different Job than that of past generations of teachers. 

Perhaps the most important difference is the meaning ascribed to educate. 



Estimates are that 
the United States 
is facing neariy 
200,000 teacher 
vacancies a year 
at a cost to the 
nation of $4.9 biiiion 
annuaiiy. 
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Current teacher 
education pro- 
grams are largely 
ill equipped to 
prepare current 
and future 
teachers for new 
realities. 



Industrial societies focus on achieving 
common processes and information 
societies seek common outcomes. 
Reflecting this change, the focus of 
schooling has shifted from teaching 
to learning — to the skills and knowl- 
edge students must master, rather 
than the skills and knowledge teach- 
ers must teach. This is not a rhetori- 
cal difference. It turns education on 
its head as the focus shifts from 
assuring common processes for all 
schools (e.g. 12 grades, 180-day 
school years, and five major subjects 
a semester) to assuring common 
outcomes for all students. 

The emphasis on learning outcomes 
mirrors this change. The states now 
set minimum acceptable achievement 
levels, the highest in history, that 
students must attain, and mandate 
testing regimens to assess whether 
students are actually meeting state 
standards. Teachers must ensure that 
their students meet those standards 
and demonstrate mastery on the 
appropriate exams. 

The fact that all students are 
expected to achieve these outcomes 
means that drop-outs, once viewed as 
the cost of doing business in schools, 
can no longer be tolerated. The low- 
skilled Jobs once available to them 
have moved abroad. So teachers must 
now be able to educate every child in 
the class to achieve the same learning 
outcomes at a time in which the stu- 
dent body has changed economically. 



racially, geographically, linguistically, 
and academically. 

Most of our current teachers are 
unprepared for these changes. They 
were educated for classrooms that 
existed when they earned their teach- 
ing credentials. While they were 
doing their jobs, these classrooms 
were quietly transformed around 
them due to the same dramatic 
forces — economic, demographic, 
technological, and global — that 
rocked the country. Current teacher 
education programs are largely ill 
equipped to prepare current and 
future teachers for these new 
realities. This report focuses on 
those programs. 

The Teacher Education 
Reform Conundrum 

The task before us is to redesign 
teacher education for a new era — to 
produce a greater number of high- 
quality teachers with the skills and 
knowledge necessary to raise student 
achievement to the highest levels in 
history. Unfortunately, educators and 
policy makers disagree fundamentally 
about how to accomplish the task at 
hand. There are conflicting and 
competing beliefs on issues as basic 
as when and where teachers should 
be educated, who should educate 
teachers, and what education is most 
effective in preparing teachers. These 
differences undermine successful 
teacher education reform. 
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How and When Teachers 
Should Be Educated 

There is a schism over the how’s and 
when’s of teacher education hetween 
those who believe teaching is a 
profession like law or medicine, 
requiring a substantial amount of 
education before an individual can 
become a practitioner, and those 
who think teaching is a craft like 
journalism, which is learned princi- 
pally on the Job. 

This debate drew national atten- 
tion in 2002 when U.S. Secretary of 
Education Rod Paige, a former 
school superintendent and education 
school dean, embraced the craft posi- 
tion. In his annual report that year, 
he wrote that there “was little evi- 
dence that education school course 
work leads to improved student 
achievement.’’® He drew this conclu- 
sion from a study by the Abell 
Foundation, entided Teacher 
Certification Reconsidered: Stumbling for 
Quality, This study characterized 50 
years of teacher education research 
as “flawed, sloppy, aged, and some- 
times academically dishonest.”^ Like 
the foundation, Paige recommended 
that teachers be hired on the basis of 
their subject matter knowledge and 
verbal ability; education school 
course work should be made optional 
and student teaching should be 
eliminated as a requirement for new 
teachers. 

Those who believed teaching is a 



profession responded loudly, stating 
that rigorous preparation was essen- 
tial to educating teachers. They said 
reductions in pre-service course work 
in education would diminish student 
learning in schools, increase teacher 
attrition, and disproportionately 
affect the most disadvantaged chil- 
dren in America. The same half-cen- 
tury of studies dismissed by Abell 
were offered in evidence. The work 
of the Abell Foundation was criticized 
for being “littered with inaccuracies, 
misstatements, and misrepresenta- 
tions.’’® 

The Abell Foundation replied in 
kind. In the words of the trade news- 
paper Education Week, the exchange 
was a batde royale — “the charges flew 
like chairs on the ‘Jerry Springer 
Show.”’ Using words like “shameful’’ 
and “dishonest,” the parties accused 
each other of hypocrisy and of har- 
boring ulterior motives.”® 

This was no ordinary clash. Try to 
imagine the same thing happening in 
medicine. It is difficult to conceive of 
a debate over whether medical school 
study by physicians improves patient 
health. Would national health care 
be enhanced if physician licensure 
were awarded to people with subject 
mastery of the basic sciences and 
high verbal ability and if study in 
medical school were made optional? 

But the debate did occur in 
teacher education. Today, both sides 
view their positions as matters of 



The charges flew 
like chairs on the 
“Jerry Springer 
Show.” Using words 
like “shameful” and 
“dishonest,” the 
parties accused each 
other of hypocrisy. 
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The U.S. lacks a 
common vision of 
how to prepare 
teachers to meet 
today’s new realities, 
leading to the rise 
of divergent and 
opposing approaches 
to reform. 



faith; the rhetoric is white hot; and 
there is no room for compromise. 

The clash of beliefs is reshaping the 
world of teacher education, driving it 
headlong in opposing and incompati- 
ble directions. 

On one hand, reflecting the 
position that teaching is a profession, 
states have created a more regulated 
and regimented environment that 
strives to improve teacher quality, 
demands higher standards of the 
people entering the teaching profes- 
sion, and seeks greater accountability 
from teachers and the institutions 
that prepare them.io 

Integral to this has been 
increased teacher testing for certifica- 
tion in the areas of basic skills, sub- 
ject matter, and pedagogy, The 
states have also adopted accountabili- 
ty measures for education schools, 
including the publication of institu- 
tional pass rates for graduates on 
teacher licensing exams, identifica- 
tion of low-performing schools of 
education, and experimentation with 
accountability based on student 
achievement in classes taught by 

alumni. '2 

On the other hand, the belief 
that teaching is a craft, compounded 
by pressure to find enough teachers 
to fill empty classrooms, has resulted 
in many states’ deregulating entry 
requirements for teachers, creating a 
more open marketplace for teacher 
education. There is now greater 



variability in what is required to enter 
teaching, multiplication in the num- 
ber of pathways into teaching, and a 
diminished role for university-based 
teacher education programs. Today 
47 states and the District of Columbia 
have adopted alternative route pro- 
grams, designed to speed entry of 
teachers into the classroom and 
reduce or eliminate education school 
course work. In the past quarter-cen- 
tury, they have permitted more than 
a quarter million people to earn 
teaching credentials, most within the 
past decade. 

The rise of divergent routes into 
the classroom has been accelerated 
by the federal government. The “No 
Child Left Behind” (NCLB) law 
defines “highly qualified” teachers as 
persons with subject matter mastery, 
but without traditional university- 
based teacher education classes. 

The bottom line is that the U.S. 
lacks a common vision of how to 
prepare teachers to meet today’s new 
realities, leading to the rise of 
divergent and opposing approaches 
to reform. 

Where Should 
Teachers Be Educated? 

The profession/craft debate also 
raises the question of where teachers 
should be educated: in traditional 
university-based programs or via an 
expanding number of non-university 
alternative route programs, which 
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TABLE 2 



Teacher Education Programs by Institutional Type 

Number Percentage of type 



Baccalaureate- General 


268 


82% 


Baccalaureate- Liberal Arts 


133 


59% 


Masters Granting I 


467 


94% 


Masters Granting II 


95 


83% 


Doctoral Research- Intensive 


90 


81% 


Doctoral Research- Extensive 


138 


91% 


Total 


1,191* 





*Based on colleges and universities listed under Carnegie Classification in 2000. Retrieved from 
http://www.carnegiefoundation.org/classifications/index.asp onjuly 31, 2006. 



Source: Demographic Study 



tend to be mirror images of one 
another? The traditional programs, 
relying on professors as their primary 
faculty, can be characterized as more 
theoretical and academic, while the 
non-university programs, utilizing 
practitioners as their principal 
instructors, emphasize practice and 
field work. The course of studies is 
also longer in university programs, 
reflecting differences in the amount 
of preparation believed necessary to 
enter a classroom. 

For those preparing for a profes- 
sion, pre-service teacher education 
generally takes place in one of nearly 
1,200 colleges and universities, found 
at78 percent of the nation’s four-year 
schools. In 2002-03, these programs 
produced almost 106,000 teacher 
education baccalaureate degrees, 
more than 64,000 master’s degrees. 



nearly 1,000 doctoral degrees, and 
over 4,000 certificates in teacher 

education. 14 

The greatest commonality among 
university-based teacher education 
programs is their diversity. The insti- 
tutions housing them vary from open 
admission baccalaureate granting 
colleges to the most selective doctoral 
awarding universities (Table 2).i® 

The programs educate teachers at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 
They award baccalaureate degrees, 
master’s degrees, and certificates 
(Table 3). They may require majors 
in education, majors in the liberal 
arts, majors in the liberal arts and 
education, and minors in teacher 
education or the liberal arts.i® 

Those being prepared for a craft 
reach the classroom through an 
equally diverse array of programs. 
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TABLE 3 



Percentage of Colleges and Universities with Various 
Teacher Education Programs by Carnegie Type 



Program Type 


1 

Overall 


Baccalaureate 

General 


Baccalaureate 
Liberal Arts 


Masters 1 


Masters II 


Doctoral 

Intensive 


Doctoral 

Extensive 


Baccalaureate 

programs 


95% 


98% 


96% 


96% 


97% 


95% 


82% 


Five year B.A./ 

M.A.T. 

program 


6% 


2% 


2% 


6% 




8% 


21% 


Post- 

baccalaureate 

non-degree 

programs 


40% 


25% 


24% 


50% 


38% 


68% 


56% 


Master of Arts 
in Teaching 
(M.A.T.) 


25% 


9% 


13% 


33% 


23% 


36% 


48% 


Master of Arts/ 
Science 
(M.A., M.S.) 


67% 


29% 


22% 


96% 


73% 


98% 


95% 


Certificate 
of Advanced 
Study 


28% 


1% 


3% 


43% 


13% 


74% 


64% 



Source: Demographic Study 



offered under the banner of alterna- 
tive routes to teacher certification, a 
term referring to a collection of pro- 
grams linked more by what they are 
not than what they are. 

They are everything under the 
sun except traditional university 
teacher preparation programs. Emily 
Feistritzer, president of the National 
Center for Education Information, 
has studied a variety of alternative 
programs around the country.!"^ She 
has reported wide variation in pro- 



gram content. While 90 percent of 
the participants teach full time 
during their studies, only 61 percent 
take college education courses, 

If they do take courses, the number 
of credits ranges from fewer than six 
(14 percent) to more than 41 (8 per- 
cent), The median range is 13 to 
18 credits. 

The staffing of the programs 
follows the same pattern. Most com- 
monly, students work with mentor 
teachers (90 percent) and school dis- 
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trict staff members (85 percent). Less 
frequently, they study with professors 
on college campuses (54 percent) 
and college faculty members in their 
schools (36 percent). 20 

The providers of non-collegiate 
teacher education run the gamut 
from for-profit companies such as the 
education school of the online 
Kaplan University (owned by the 
Washington Post) to non-profits such 
as Teach for America; from commu- 
nity colleges to school systems; and 
from regional education services to 
individual public schools. Their num- 
bers are booming. (These providers 
are described in more detail in 
Appendix 4) . 

In conclusion, the divergences in 
belief regarding where teachers 
should be prepared once again leads 
to conflicting and inconsistent 
directions for improving teacher edu- 
cation. We are divided about whether 
the primary faculty should be aca- 
demics or practitioners. We disagree 
about whether the curriculum should 
be largely course work or field 
experience. And, of course, we differ 
regarding the amount of education 
students require before entering the 
classroom. The enormous diversity of 
practices within university and non- 
university teacher education muddles 
the path further. 

What makes this situation espe- 
cially troubling is the likelihood of 
systematic differences in how teach- 



ers are educated for differing types of 
schools, subjects, and students. For 
instance, it seems that teachers in 
urban schools would more likely be 
prepared for a craft than their coun- 
terparts in suburban schools. Hard-to- 
staff subjects would also be more 
likely to employ teachers educated via 
alternative routes. 2i Low-income 
children of color would more likely 
be taught by teachers educated for a 
craft than their more affluent white 
peers. School systems concerned 
principally with increasing the num- 
ber of teachers would be more likely 
to hire faculty prepared for a craft, 
while school systems emphasizing 
qualitative improvement would more 
likely be inclined to recruit teachers 
prepared for a profession. In short, 
teachers are likely to be taking dra- 
matically different courses of study to 
prepare to teach in the same school 
districts. 

What Is the Most 
Effective Way to 
Educate Teachers? 

The divides over whether teaching is 
a profession or a career, whether 
teacher education should be the 
province of schools of education or 
alternative providers, and whether 
teachers should learn their jobs 
before entering a classroom or in the 
classroom while on the job, are exac- 
erbated by the changing expectations 
for P-12 schools. The shift in focus 



The providers of 
non-collegiate 
teacher education 
run the gamut from 
for-profit companies 
such as the the 
online Kaplan 
University (owned by 
the Washington Post) 
to non-profits 
such as Teach for 
America. 
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from common processes for all 
schools to common outcomes for all 
children changes the measure of 
success for teachers. Process-based 
school systems, rooted in what stu- 
dents are taught, assesses education 
success in terms of issues such as 
teacher knowledge and credentials, 
curriculum design and organization, 
and reliable and valid assessment 
methods. In contrast, outcome-based 
systems, concerned with what 
students learn, have a single measure 
of success — student achievement. 

Therein lies the problem. The 
voluminous body of research on 
teaching was produced largely before 
the shift to common outcomes. As a 
result, we don’t know enough about 
the impact of teacher education on 
student achievement. We do not 
know whether university-based or 
non-university-based teacher educa- 
tion is superior. We don’t know 
whether educating teachers for a pro- 
fession or a craft is more effective in 
raising student achievement. 

Study after study has reported 
limitations in the existing research. 
With regard to university-based 
teacher education, a Michigan State 
University meta-study found: “There 
is no research that directly assesses 
what teachers learn in their pedagogi- 
cal preparation and then evaluates 
the relationship of that pedagogical 
knowledge to student learning or 
teacher behavior. ”22 There is also 



“no research that directly assesses 
prospective teachers’ subject matter 
knowledge and then evaluates the 
relationship between teacher subject 
matter preparation and student 

learning. ”23 

Unfortunately, critics of universi- 
ty-based teacher education often treat 
the absence of research as a negative 
finding. That is, instead of conclud- 
ing that we don’t yet know about the 
impact of university-based teacher 
education on student classroom 
achievement, they have acted as if the 
absence of research is the equivalent 
of finding that the university-based 
programs have at best no impact or 
may actually reduce student achieve- 
ment. This has fueled the expansion 
of alternative routes and encouraged 
alternative providers. 

The state of research on the effi- 
cacy of alternative route programs is 
no better. Few studies exist, and most 
of those rely on satisfaction surveys 
and a basketful of anecdotes. Indeed, 
Zeichner and Conklin carried out a 
meta-study of the peer reviewed 
empirical research comparing tradi- 
tional and alternative route pro- 
grams. They compared both 
approaches in a variety of settings 
and reported serious methodological 
flaws in the research, very little 
difference in the outcomes, and 
inconclusive findings. 24 

The bottom line is that we lack 
empirical evidence of what works in 
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preparing teachers for an outcome- 
based education system. We don’t 
know what, where, how, or when 
teacher education is most effective. 
This means the education our teach- 
ers receive today is determined more 
by ideology and personal predilection 
than the needs of our children. 

An Assessment of 
University-Based 
Teacher Education 
Programs 

Faced with an urgent need to reform 
teacher education and competing 
visions of how this should be accom- 
plished, this report examines 
university-based teacher education, 
where an overwhelming proportion 
of our teachers are prepared. It asks 
how well these programs educate 
teachers to meet the needs of today’s 
children and our changed expecta- 
tions for schools. A decade ago, the 
Holmes Group, a coalition of deans 
of graduate schools of education, 
issued a report entitled Tomorrow’s 
Schools of Education.^^ It criticized the 
gap between education schools and 
the world of practice, the mix of 
excellent and shoddy teacher educa- 
tion programs, top research profes- 
sors who spent little time with practi- 
tioners and held schools and teacher 
education in disdain, instruction in 
outmoded conceptions of teaching 
and learning, the split between theo- 
ry and practice, and poor student 



field placements. 

This study was designed to illumi- 
nate what, if any progress has been 
made and to identify outstanding 
programs that might provide guid- 
ance to the field in the face of today’s 
complex pressures. This report asks 
two sets of questions. 

The first concerns the effective- 
ness of teacher education. What is 
the relationship between a teacher’s 
preparation for the classroom and 
the achievement of his or her stu- 
dents? Where was the teacher educat- 
ed? Did the teacher graduate from an 
undergraduate or graduate teacher 
education program? What classes did 
the teacher take? While there is a 
body of compelling research demon- 
strating that teacher quality makes a 
significant difference in student 
learning, there has been a dearth of 
systematic research documenting 
the impact of teacher education pro- 
grams on the students their alumni 
teach. 

For this project, with the assis- 
tance of the Northwest Evaluation 
Association (NWEA), a study was 
conducted of the teacher education 
program characteristics of more than 
2,000 teachers and the achievement 
of their students. (See Appendix 2 
for a description of this study.) 

The second set of questions 
grows from the first. To relate teacher 
preparation to student achievement, 
we must look to the process of 



There has been a 
dearth of systematic 
research document- 
ing the impact of 
teacher education 
programs on the 
students their 
aiumni teach. 
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teacher education. What is the quality 
of the nation’s teacher education 
programs? Do they have the capacity 
to educate teachers in the skills and 
knowledge necessary to educate 
today’s students? This study offers a 
nine-point template forjudging the 
quality of teacher education 
programs. 2® 

1. Purpose: The program’s purpose 
is explicit, focusing on the education 
of teachers; the goals reflect the 
needs of today’s teachers, schools, 
and children; and the definition of 
success is tied to student learning in 
the graduates’ classrooms. 

2. Curricular coherence: The cur- 
riculum mirrors program purposes 
and goals, ft is rigorous, coherent, 
and organized to teach the skills and 
knowledge needed by teachers at 
specific types of schools and at the 
various stages of their careers. 

3. Curricular balance: The curricu- 
lum integrates the theory and 
practice of teaching, balancing study 
in university classrooms and work in 
schools with successful practitioners. 

4. Faculty composition: The faculty 
includes academics and practitioners, 
ideally combined in the same individ- 
uals, who are expert in teaching, up 
to date in their field, intellectually 
productive, and have their feet 



planted in both the academy and the 
schools. Taken as a whole, faculty 
numbers and their fields of expertise 
are aligned with the curriculum and 
student enrollment. 

5. Admissions: Admissions criteria 
are designed to recruit students with 
the capacity and motivation to 
become successful teachers. 

6. Degrees: Graduation standards 
are high, students are adequately 
prepared for the classroom, and the 
degrees awarded are appropriate to 
the profession. 

7. Research: Research carried out in 
the program is of high quality, driven 
by practice, and useful to practition- 
ers and/or policy makers. 

8. Finances: Resources are adequate 
to support the program. 

9. Assessment: The program 
engages in continuing self-assessment 
and improvement of its performance. 

Throughout this study, terms 
such as “model,” “strong,” “inade- 
quate,” or variations thereof are used 
to describe programs. A model or 
exemplary program is one that 
substantially meets all nine criteria. 

A strong program is one that substan- 
tially satisfies most of the criteria. An 
inadequate program is defined as one 
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that fails to achieve most of the crite- 
ria or has a fatal flaw such as poorly 
preparing students for the classroom. 

Four themes emerge from this 
report. First, teacher education cur- 
rendy and throughout its history has 
heen faced with enormous challenges 
that have shaped the field. Second, 
teacher education is a troubled field, 
characterized by curricular confu- 
sion, a faculty disconnected from 
practice, low admission and gradua- 
tion standards, wide disparities in 
institutional quality, and weak 
quality control enforcement. Third, 
nonetheless there are excellent 
teacher education programs around 
the country at diverse types of 
institutions. Though the programs 
differ substantially, they exhibit a 
common set of characteristics that 
provide a model for the field to 
emulate. Fourth, concrete steps can 
be taken to improve teacher educa- 
tion in America and raise the 
quantity and quality of the teacher 
work force. Further, it is critical to 
recognize that weaknesses in teacher 
education are not the primary reason 
we do not have more and better 
teachers. Schools and government 
bear a larger responsibility: for low 
salaries, which cause most of our best 
and brightest to reject teaching as a 
career, and for an absence of teacher 
induction programs, low hiring stan- 
dards, and poor working conditions, 
which cause high teacher turnover. 



With a Little Help 
from Our Rriends 

Although placing blame for problems 
is a national pastime, teacher 
education programs are not solely 
responsible for their current troubled 
state. By establishing low salaries for 
teachers, state and local governments 
have discouraged most of the best 
and brightest from becoming teach- 
ers. Again and again, we heard from 
students at highly selective universi- 
ties that they enrolled in teacher 
education programs despite the 
misgivings of their families, friends, 
and professors, who said “don’t waste 
your education.” 

In deregulating teacher prepara- 
tion by opening alternative routes 
and supporting alternative providers, 
the states and the federal government 
did away with quality ceilings and 
floors. This change eliminated any 
notion that there were subjects that 
needed to be studied and experi- 
ences that needed to be had before 
one stepped into a classroom. 
Moreover, differing standards were 
established for teachers coming 
through the various routes. 

The strategy adopted by the 
states and school districts to link 
salary increases to time spent 
in further course work or other 
professional development activities, 
rather than to the demonstrated 
acquisition of new and necessary 
skills and knowledge, has spurred a 



Weaknesses in 
teacher education 
are not the primary 
reason we do not 
have more and better 
teachers. Schools 
and government 
bear a larger 
responsibility. 
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growing market for cheap, easy 
degrees in teacher education to 
garner raises for teachers and to 
meet liberalized alternative route 
license requirements. 

Disparities in state funding 
between urban and suburban school 
districts have translated into the cities 
having to hire less-well-prepared 
teachers and the suburbs being able 
to lure away top urban teachers. 

The urban concentration of 
weaker teachers, less likely to be certi- 
fied or to be graduates of traditional 
teacher education programs, and the 
low achievement rates of inner city 
children have helped to create the 
impression that education schools are 
preparing an endless stream of poor 
teachers. 

Elected officials, the media and 
the schools had unrealistic expecta- 
tions of what teacher education 
programs were capable of doing: 
raising the quality of our teacher 
force, turning around failing schools, 
slashing the achievement gap, and 
preparing teachers with the same 
skills on day one as 20-year veterans. 
When teacher education programs 
could not do these things, their 
critics pronounced them failures and 
turned to alternative routes and 
providers. 

Philanthropies created their own 



problems by funding teacher educa- 
tion programs to undertake the fad 
du jour: the subject matter, pedagogy, 
or professional development fashion 
of the moment. Priorities changed 
quickly; funding was available largely 
for start ups; and little effort was 
made to scale up successful 
approaches. 

Neither the states nor the 
accreditation process has been able 
to assure minimum quality standards 
in teacher education programs. 

Most universities, after a barrage 
of reports over the past two decades 
on the need to strengthen teacher 
education, did little or nothing. In 
some cases, they actually have wors- 
ened the situation by using teacher 
education as a cash cow — forcing 
their programs to enroll more 
students than was desirable, lowering 
admissions standards, and employing 
too many adjunct professors because 
they are cheaper than full-time 
professors. This enables universities 
to generate additional revenues for 
academic units with higher status 
than education. 

For all of these reasons, the 
nation’s teacher education programs 
are now unable to produce the 
quantity and quality of teachers our 
children need. 
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lie ijroblems facing teacher education programs today are current 

tensions that have plagued them since their beginnings. From their 
America’s schools of education have engaged in a continuing quest to 
afi^cfinace in the academy. It’s a story of unending accommodation to win 
the approval first of the university, then of education schools as they expanded 
heyond their initial teacher education programs to include a host of new 
and more highly prized subjects such as school administration, educational 
psychology, and the liberal arts disciplines (e.g., sociology of education and 
history of education) . 

In their effort to obtain acceptance, teacher education programs attenuated 
their ties with P-12 schools and the people who work in them. They attempted 
to remake themselves in the image of arts and sciences colleges, emphasizing 
theory over practice and the education of academicians over practitioners. 

Since their earliest days, university-based teacher education programs have 
been the subject of persistent criticism and prejudice. They have been dispar- 
aged by academic colleagues for being nothing more than vocational training for 
women, not an intellectual matter appropriate to the university. Their students 
and faculty were denigrated for not being of university quality in terms of their 
credentials, social class, race, and gender. In the late 19th century, this encour- 
aged schools of education, eager to raise their academic standing, to adopt 
educational leadership programs, enabling them to prepare men for higher 
status Jobs with bigger paychecks. 

From the start, there have been proposals to move teacher education to a 
host of providers other than education schools. On the grounds that teacher 
education lacks a disciplinary base and is not an academic field, some have 



From their inception, 
America’s schoois 
of education have 
engaged in a 
continuing quest to 
gain acceptance in 
the academy. 
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argued that it be relegated to normal 
schools. In the belief that future 
teachers need an education in subject 
matter rather than pedagogy, critics 
suggested that teacher education be 
the domain of liberal arts colleges, 
not education schools. Believing edu- 
cation schools to be lacking in 
research capacity, others urged that 
education research be carried out by 
graduate schools of arts and 
sciences. 

No matter how many permuta- 
tions teacher education programs 
have undergone over the years, the 
criticisms of the field, fair or unfair, 
have persisted. So has the belief 
among teacher education programs 
that one more accommodation might 
finally win them respect. 

The Evolution 
of Teacher Education 
in America 

Today’s teacher education programs 
have their roots in two different 
institutions — normal schools and 
universities. Normal schools entered 
teacher education first. But they were 
not collegiate-level institutions; they 
were secondary schools that prepared 
teachers for the common or elemen- 
tary schools. While they hoped to 
attract the graduates of academies 
and high schools, most of their 
students had only an elementary 
school education. Their admission 
standards were low; they took Just 



about anyone who wished to enroll. 
Their course of study was short — orig- 
inally a year or less with brief terms 
and high absentee rates. Students 
commonly left to take Jobs without 
completing the program. Program 
funding, facilities, and curriculum 
materials were meager. Because a 
high proportion of normal school 
students needed remediation, the 
curriculum was an eclectic mix of 
basic subject matter and pedagogy. 
The normal schools were local in 
their operation, constituency, and 
services. And from the time they were 
first established, they were attacked 
in the belief that others could do 
their Job better. 2*^ 

The rise of the high school and 
the advent of accreditation and 
professional associations in education 
late in the 19th century changed the 
world for normal schools. They 
sought to educate the burgeoning 
numbers of newly needed secondary 
school teachers, but higher education 
also claimed that right. So the nor- 
mal schools transformed themselves 
to become competitive with colleges 
by adopting the newly developed 
standards of recendy established 
regional accrediting associations and 
professional societies like the 
National Education Association. They 
raised their admissions standards to 
require a high school diploma of all 
students. They extended their 
programs to two years for elementary 
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and four years for high school 
teacher preparation. They added 
research to their activities and liberal 
arts departments to their organiza- 
tion. They added professors from 
liberal arts colleges to their faculties, 
which changed the culture of the 
schools. There were tensions over the 
quality of pedagogical courses, the 
relevance of liberal arts instruction, 
the appropriate balance between 
academic and vocational courses, the 
requirements for admission and 
graduation, and just about anything 
else arts and sciences and profession- 
al faculties could disagree about. 

By 1930, the normal schools had 
become collegiate institutions. A 
decade later, normal schools had 
vanished. Most of the private normal 
schools closed and the publics 
became state teachers colleges. Public 
normal schools begat state normal 
colleges, which begat state teachers 
colleges, which begat state colleges, 
which begat state universities, and 
sometimes even “state” fell away from 
the tide. By 1938, 20 percent of the 
former normal schools and state 
teachers colleges were offering gradu- 
ate work. Two decades later, the same 
proportion was awarding doctoral 
degrees. 

This brings us to the second insti- 
tution that gave birth to the nation’s 
teacher education programs. 
Universities, like the normal schools, 
wanted a role in preparing high 



school teachers for a lot of reasons 
of varying nobility. At the turn of 
the century, only four percent of the 
postsecondary-aged population was 
attending college, so a goodly num- 
ber of colleges with very small 
enrollments saw teacher education as 
a possible source of students and 
income. There was fierce compedtion 
for students between colleges and 
every other type of educadonal 
institution as each sought to increase 
its enrollments. 29 

More positive educational 
radonales for entering the teacher 
educadon held also existed. 
Throughout U.S. history, college men 
and later women had earned tuidon 
by teaching during term breaks, so 
there was a legacy to be embraced. 
Moreover, high school teaching 
depended on mastery of a subject 
area or discipline and this, in the 
mind of higher education, was indis- 
putably the province of the university. 
Further, some within higher educa- 
tion felt that preparing better school 
teachers would undoubtedly enhance 
both the quality of the public schools 
and their graduates. All of this made 
the educadon of high school teachers 
appealing on a variety of levels to col- 
leges and universides. 

Compared to the situation in nor- 
mal schools, the process of moving 
into education was telescoped in 
higher education. In 1873, the 
University of Iowa established the 



At the turn of 
the century, a goodly 
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teacher education as 
a possible source of 
students and income. 
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country’s first permanent chair in 
education. By 1915, American higher 
education, not known for its speed of 
action, had moved from a single 
chair in education to a majority of 
colleges providing course work in the 
field.30 

Education schools began offering 
graduate instruction in 1893 and 
awarded their first Ph.D. in 1897.31 
Within a decade, they were awarding 
doctoral degrees at a rate far higher 
than any other branch of the 
university. 

These education initiatives and 
their rapid expansion were not greet- 
ed enthusiastically within the acade- 
my. So education faculties did what 
their colleagues at normal schools 
had done; they adapted to fit better 
within the university. They switched 
their reference group from school 
people to professors on campus. 

They hired faculty whose credentials 
were more academic and less 
practice-based. They increasingly 
emphasized scholarship over practice 
in their activities and their expecta- 
tions of faculty. They stressed 
traditional academic measures for 
granting admission and gauging 
student performance. They made 
their curriculums more academic and 
less vocational. They elevated more 
prestigious subject areas over teacher 
education. They withdrew from 
schools and practitioners into the 
university and academics. Despite 



these actions, universities continue to 
look down on their teacher education 
programs and the programs too 
often remain disconnected from the 
elementary and secondary schools 
they were created to serve. 

On most campuses, teacher edu- 
cation is regarded by university 
professors and administrators inside 
and outside the education school as 
one of the poorest-quality campus 
units owing to low admissions 
standards, particularly for future 
elementary school teachers. 

Moreover, a majority of teachers are 
prepared at the education schools 
with the lowest admission standards 
and least accomplished professors. 
(See Part Eight.) 

Today, the teacher education 
curriculum is a confusing patchwork. 
Academic instruction and clinical 
instruction are disconnected. 
Graduates are insufficiently prepared 
for the classroom. And research on 
teacher education is criticized by the 
academic community for its low 
quality and is ignored by policy 
makers and practitioners. 

In the course of our conversa- 
tions with teacher educators, we 
heard complaints over and over again 
about what was being done to them 
and their programs. They often 
portrayed themselves as innocent 
recipients of abuse and disrespect. 
While there is some truth to their 
claims, they must take responsibility 
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for many of their own problems. 
They have clung to an outdated, 
historically flawed vision of teacher 
education at odds with a society 
remade by economic, demographic, 
technological, and global change. 
They have not adequately prepared 
graduates to teach in the new 
outcome-based, accountability-driven 
education system that demands all 
students be raised to the highest 
knowledge and skill levels in history. 
Change has come grudgingly and 
largely at the margins. 

Part One offered nine 
criteria forjudging the quality of 
teacher education programs. For all 
of the reasons discussed, teacher 
education as a field does not satisfy 
any of these criteria. Exemplary 
programs are those that satisfy all of 
the criteria, and inadequate pro- 
grams are those that fail to satisfy 
most of the criteria or have a fatal 
flaw in one or more areas. By these 
standards, taken as a whole the 



nation’s teacher education programs 
would have to be described as inade- 
quate as summarized in Chart 1. 

This conclusion does not apply to 
every teacher education program. 

The following sections examine the 
condition of teacher education 
according to each of the nine crite- 
ria. Part Three concerns graduation 
and degree requirements. Part Four 
deals with purpose, curricular 
coherence, and curricular balance. 
Part Five discusses faculty composi- 
tion and research. Part Six looks at 
admissions and finances. Part Seven 
considers assessment. 

Part Eight discusses disparities in 
the quality of the nation’s teacher 
education programs by institutional 
type. The focus shifts in Part Nine, 
which presents profiles of successful 
teacher education programs, proving 
that history need not be destiny. The 
final section offers conclusions and 
recommendations. 



Change has come 
grudgingly and large- 
ly at the margins... 
Taken as a whole 
the nation’s teacher 
education programs 
would have to be 
described as 
inadequate. 
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CHART 1 



Criteria for Exceiience Appiied to University-Based Teacher Education Programs 



Generally 

Criterion meets criterion 



Expianation 



Purpose University-based teacher education has focused on teaching 

rather than learning. The mark of program success has been 

• Purpose is explicit, focusing on the No whether graduates have been taught the skills and knowledge 

education of practicing school teachers necessary to teach, rather than whether they are effective in 

• Goals reflect needs of today’s schools promoting student learning. While there are programs across 

and children the country with explicit missions and goals, the field of 

• Success is tied to student learning teacher education has fundamental disagreements about 

what, when, where, and how much education future teachers 
need. Relativism and an attitude of “let 100 flowers bloom” 
prevails. There is no shared vision of the career progression 
of teachers or the education needed at each career stage. 



Curricular Coherence 

• Curriculum is rigorous, coherent, 
and organized to teach the skills and 
knowledge needed by teachers at 
specific types of schools and at the 
various stages of their careers 



Experts in the field of teacher education disagree about the 
skills and knowledge teachers must possess. They 
No disagree about whether teacher preparation should be an 
undergraduate or graduate program. They disagree about 
whether it takes one year, four years, five years or some other 
number of years of study. As a consequence, pre-service 
education varies from undergraduate majors in education to 
undergraduate minors to undergraduate course work to 
graduate programs to alternative route programs. In-service 
teacher education is the weakest element in teacher 
education. 



Curricular Balance The best programs integrate theory and practice, but there is 

generally a chasm between theory and practice in teacher 
• Curriculum integrates the theory and No education. Academics are primary and clinical education is 
practice of teaching secondary. There is little connection between what students 

learn in university classes and what they learn in the schools. 
Time in clinical settings is too short and involvement of 
university professors in the schools is insufficient. Too often, 
student teaching sites are not appropriate and performance 
of student teachers is insufficiently monitored. 



Faculty Composition 

• Faculty composed of scholars and No 

practitioners expert in teacher 
education, up to date in their fields, 
intellectually productive, and having 

their feet planted simultaneously in 
the academy and the schools 

• Total faculty numbers and fields of 
expertise aligned with curriculum and 
student enrollment 



There are programs across the nation that blend high quality 
practitioners and academics. They work well together and 
engage in Joint planning, teaching and assessment. But this is 
not the norm. More common are academics without recent 
experience in schools and second-class clinical faculty who 
are minimally involved in curriculum planning and design. 
There is also a divide between universities and public schools, 
education school and arts and sciences faculties, and teacher 
education and other education school professors. Teacher 
education program quality is generally criticized by the 
second in each pair. 
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Generally 

Criterion meets criterion Expianation 



Research 


Research in teacher education is generally poor as reported 
in a number of recent studies. Much of it is obscure. 


• Research high quality, driven by 
practice, and useful to practitioners 
and/ or policy makers. 


No subjective and ignores basic research conventions. It also 

fails to study major issues in practice and policy such as the 
impact of teacher education on student learning. 


Finances 


There are consistent complaints about teacher education 
programs being treated as cash cows by their universities. 


• Resources adequate to support the 
program 


No Their funding base is lower than many other programs, owing 

to the income levels of alumni and the amount of extra 
mural funding available. 


Admissions 


There are teacher education programs with high admissions 
standards and others with lower admissions standards. 


•Admissions criteria designed to recruit 
students with the capacity and 
motivation to become successful 
school teachers 


No but high graduation requirements. More common, however, 

are low admission requirements and low graduation 
requirements. 

This study finds the widely held belief that teacher 
education students are among the weakest in the university to 
be false. It is not true for students in secondary education, but 
elementary teacher education students do have significantly 
lower standardized admission test scores than their university 
classmates. Job status and teacher salaries certainly 
contribute to this. 

There is a troubling tendency for many less selective 
teacher education programs to defend their absence of rigor 
and standards on the grounds of being committed to access 
for underrepresented populations. 


Graduation and Degree Standards 


Graduation standards are low and the majority of teachers 



are graduating from weaker schools. 

• Graduation standards are high and the No Alumni and principals rate teacher preparation low in 

degree awarded is appropriate to critical areas such as classroom management, working with 



the field 


diverse student populations, and teaching to state standards. 
These are subjects that education school deans believe 


• Research is high in quality, driven by 
practice, and useful to practitioners 
and/ or policymakers 


should be learned at the university. Unlike law and medicine, 
there is no common degree in teacher education. Teacher 
preparation programs lead to bachelor's degrees, master's 
degrees, and a variety of certificates. This is a reflection of the 


• Resources adequate to support the 
program 


“let 100 flowers bloom” attitude. 

There is also a growing market for cheap, easy degrees in 
teacher education to garner raises for teachers and to meet 
liberalized alternative route license requirements. 


Assessment 


As in all university sub-units, self assessment is largely absent. 
Both accreditation and state controls are insufficient to set 


• Continuing self-assessment and 
performance improvement 


No minimum quality standards. 



PART III 



INADEQUATE PREPARATION 





ne of the Unfortunate consequences 
of teacher education’s retreat from 
practicg jind practidoners is that 
^jjadi^rates are not being adequately 
prepared for the 

classroom. This was the opinion of 
more than three out of five teacher 
education alumni (Alumni Survey; 
See Table 4.) 

We gave principals, education 
school faculty, deans, and alumni a 
list of the skills and knowledge rated 
as important by principals in the new 
teachers they hire^^ and asked all 
four groups to evaluate how well 
schools of education prepared their 
graduates in each area, using a four- 
point scale ranging from very well to 
not at all well.'^^ The 1 1 skill and 
knowledge areas included classroom 
management; subject matter mastery; 
ability to use technology; ability to 
apply different pedagogical 
approaches; ability to employ assess- 
ment techniques; ability to imple- 



ment a standards-based curriculum; 
understanding of how children learn; 
and capacity to work with diverse 
groups including parents, children 
with disabilities, and children with 
limited English proficiency. (Table 5 
shows the results.) 

Principals were the most critical 
of education schools. Across the 1 1 
competencies, only 40 percent on 
average thought schools of education 
were doing very or moderately well. 
Less than half of all principals sur- 
veyed thought schools of education 
were preparing their students very 
or moderately well in integrating 
technology into their teaching; imple- 
menting curriculum and perform- 
ance standards; using student per- 
formance assessment techniques; 
addressing the needs of students with 
disabilities, limited English proficien- 
cy, and diverse cultural backgrounds; 
working with parents; and classroom 
management (Principals Survey). 



Principals were the 
most critical of 
education schools. 
Only 40 percent on 
average thought 
schools of education 
were doing very or 
moderately well. 
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TABLE 4 



Percentage of Alumni Agreeing Education Schools Do Not Prepare 
Graduates for Classroom Realities by Carnegie Type 

Criticism Overaii BG BLA DRE DRi Mi Mii 



Schools of education do not 
prepare their graduates to cope 

with classroom reality 62% 62% 58% 60% 53% 66% 57% 

BG = Baccalaureate General, BLA = Baccalaureate Liberal Arts, Mi = Masters Granting I, 
Mii=Masters Granting II, DRi=Doctoral Research Intensive, and DRE = Doctoral Research 
Extensive 



Source: Alumni Survey 



TABLE 5 



How Well Do Schools of Education Prepare Teachers According to 
Principals, Deans, Faculty and Teacher Education Alumni 

Percentage responding “very weii” or “moderateiy weii” 
Principais Deans Facuity Aiumni 



Integrate technology into the 
grade level or subject taught 


46% 


50% 


50% 


41% 


Maintain order and discipline 
in the classroom 


33% 


54% 


47% 


57% 


Implement state or district 
curriculum and performance 
standards 


41% 


79% 


79% 


60% 


Use student performance 
assessment techniques 


42% 


58% 


60% 


67% 


Address needs of students 
with disabilities 


30% 


51% 


52% 


60% 


Address needs of students 
with limited English proficiency 


16% 


22% 


25% 


27% 


Address needs of students 
from diverse cultural backgrounds 


28% 


38% 


38% 


52% 


Understand how students learn 


54% 


74% 


68% 


81% 


Work with parents 


21% 


34% 


33% 


43% 


Utilize different pedagogical 
approaches 


54% 


78% 


71% 


74% 


Have a mastery of their subject area 


72% 


79% 


69% 


73% 


Average 


40% 


56% 


54% 


58% 



Source: Alumni, Deans, Faculty, and Principals Surveys 
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Teacher education alumni (58 
percent), deans (56 percent), and 
faculty members (54 percent) were 
each more positive overall, though 
only marginally. To put this into per- 
spective: Historically, the passing 
grade for children in school has been 
65 percent. By those standards, no 
group gave the preparation of teach- 
ers an overall grade above F. 

If one looks at the 1 1 skill and 
knowledge areas individually, in only 
one area did 60 percent or more of 
the principals say students were very 
or moderately well prepared: mastery 
of subject matter. A similar rating 
was given by alumni, faculty, and 
deans in Just four areas: mastery of 
subject matter, understanding of how 
students learn, ability to use different 
pedagogies, capacity to implement 
state standards. 

One plausible explanation is that 
no professional school can possibly 



teach its graduates everything they 
need to know before taking a job. 
Some things can only be learned on 
the job. Therefore, the deans were 
asked if education schools were the 
most appropriate place to prepare 
teachers in each of the competencies. 
For all but two areas, working with 
parents and acquiring mastery of 
subject matter, more than 80 percent 
of the deans said education schools 
were, indeed, the most appropriate 
place to learn the competency. In the 
other two areas, approximately seven 
out of 10 deans concurred (Deans 
Survey). (See Table 6.) 

The inescapable conclusion is 
that the nation’s teacher education 
programs are not adequately prepar- 
ing their students in competencies 
that principals say they need and that 
schools of education regard as their 
responsibility to teach. 
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TABLE 6 



Are Education Schools the Most Appropriate Place to Teach 
Varying Competencies According to Deans? 

Percentage of deans responding yes 



Integrate technology into the grade level or subject taught 92% 

Maintain order and discipline in the classroom 81% 

Implement state or district curriculum and performance standards 82% 

Use student performance assessment techniques 93% 

Address needs of students with disabilities 92% 

Address needs of students with limited English proficiency 83% 

Address needs of students from diverse cultural backgrounds 90% 

Understand how students learn 96% 

Work with parents 71 % 

Utilize different pedagogical approaches 96% 

Have a mastery of their subject area 68% 



Source: Deans Survey 
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A CURRICULUM in DISARRAY 



TT’ 

n the course of this study, Deborah Ball, the dean of the University of Michigan’s 
s< hool of education, offered the most lucid and compelling explanation of what 
a' teacher education curriculum should be. Her conception might be described 
r-^ «rtun enriched or advanced major: that is, a traditional subject 

matter major in an area such as history, music, or chemistry, combined with 
additional specialization in how to effectively communicate that subject matter 
or more specifically how to enable students to learn it. The future teacher would 
graduate knowing what to teach and how to teach it. 



A Curriculum Bazaar 

The logic and clarity of Ball’s description are uncommon and refreshing. They 
stand in marked contrast to the teacher education curriculum nationally, which 
reflects the historic confusion of the field with regard to purpose. In our conver- 
sations, teacher education faculty were generally more concerned with the 
mechanics of the curriculum than with its intended goals. The dean of a premier 
education school explained that teacher educators were preoccupied with the 
questions of “how”: How many years should a program be? How long should 
student teaching be? How many methods courses should students take? They 
overlooked the “what”: What constitutes an effective teacher? What skills and 
knowledge does a teacher need to advance student learning? 

The fundamental weakness in the teacher education curriculum is the lack 
of agreement about what it should produce. The result is that the teacher 
education curriculum is governed by a philosophy of “let 100 flowers bloom.” 
Relativism is the rule. 

In this sense, the contrast between the education of teachers and the educa- 



The teacher 
education curriculum 
is governed by a 
philosophy of “let 
100 flowers bloom.” 
Relativism is 
the rule. 
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Teacher preparation 
may occur at the 
undergraduate level, 
the graduate level, or 
both, even within the 
same university. 



tion of most other professionals is 
stark. In order to prepare to become 
a lawyer in the United States, an 
individual generally enrolls in a law 
school, takes a prescribed three-year 
graduate course of study, and at its 
completion earns aJ.D. degree, the 
first professional degree in the field. 
To become a physician, a student 
enrolls in a medical school, attends a 
prescribed four-year graduate pro- 
gram, and on satisfactory completion 
is awarded an M.D. degree, the first 
professional degree in that field. In 
both professions, there is basic 
agreement on what an entry-level 
practitioner should know and be able 
to do. Accordingly, each can con- 
struct a curriculum that specifies 
what is studied, when it is studied, 
how long it is studied, and which 
credential is awarded for completing 
the studies. 

But teaching is different. There 
is no common first professional 
degree. Students can earn a whole 
host of degrees and certificates. 

There is nothing approaching a uni- 
form length of study to become a 
teacher. A preparation program may 
be one year or two, four years or even 
five, unless it is a campus-based 
alternative certification program, in 
which case any length is possible. 

The length of a program may 
have little to do with educational 
considerations. It can be determined 
by the marketplace. For instance, at 



one Northeastern research university, 
the chair of the teacher education 
program favored a five-year program 
that would offer a bachelor’s degree 
in the liberal arts and a master’s 
degree in teacher education, rather 
than a four-year teacher education 
baccalaureate. She said: “Kids need to 
commit at the outset of their fresh- 
man year that education is what they 
want to pursue. They must select 
courses carefully and pass every 
course along the way. That’s difficult 
and even inappropriate for someone 
18 or 19. They ought to do some 
exploring — something a fifth year 
would allow.” Nonetheless the school 
has not moved to a five-year program, 
largely out of concern that it would 
be placed at a competitive disadvan- 
tage with schools that offered the 
shorter program. 

There is not even agreement on 
the appropriate academic level for 
teacher education. Teacher prepara- 
tion may, as indicated in Part One, 
occur at the undergraduate level, the 
graduate level, or both, even within 
the same university. It can begin on 
the first day of freshman year, in the 
second semester of sophomore year, 
in junior year, or in graduate school. 

When faculty and deans were 
asked the best model for preparing 
teachers — using the very broad cate- 
gories of undergraduate or graduate 
education, major or minor — their 
responses constituted a definition of 
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TABLE 7 



Education School Deans and Faculty on Best Model for Teacher Preparation 

by Institutional Type 



Percentage selecting 

FACULTY DEANS 





Overall 


BG 


BLA 


DRE 


DRI 


Ml 


MM 


Overall 


BG 


BLA 


DRE 


DRI 


Ml 


MM 


Four-year 
undergraduate 
degree in 
education 


18% 


31% 


13% 


11% 


16% 


18% 


17% 


28% 


46% 


17% 


13% 


31% 


26% 


28% 


Four-year 
undergraduate 
degree with 
academic major 
and education 






























minor 


17% 


30% 


26% 


16% 


11% 


13% 


15% 


18% 


14% 


28% 


9% 


18% 


21% 


21% 


Four-year 
undergraduate 
degree with 
academic major 
followed by 1-year 
education masters 


22% 


11% 




22% 


40% 


26% 


19% 


15% 


6% 


11% 


29% 


18% 


15% 


19% 


Five-year program 
combining teacher 
prep with 
liberal arts major 


31% 


20% 


44% 


38% 


18% 


30% 


43% 


27% 


28% 


30% 


33% 


24% 


25% 


26% 


Alternative 

certification 


1% 






2% 


3% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


1% 




1% 








Other 


7% 


6% 




10% 


11% 


8% 




8% 


5% 


9% 


7% 


9% 


10% 


5% 


No answer 


3% 


2% 


4% 


2% 


1% 


4% 


4% 


3% 




6% 


8% 




3% 





BG = Baccalaureate General, BLA = Baccalaureate Liberal Arts, Ml = Masters Granting I, MII = Masters Granting II, 
DRI=Doctoral Research Intensive, and DRE = Doctoral Research Extensive 



Source: Deans and Faculty Surveys 
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TABLE 8 



The Three Most Important Proposals for Improving 
Teacher Preparation, According to Principals, 
Education School Alumni, Faculty, and Deans 

Percent selecting 

Proposal Principals Alumni Faculty Deans 



Strike a better balance between 
subject matter preparation 



and field experience 


57% 


69% 


49% 


13% 


Require student teaching 
of longer duration 


31% 


26% 


22% 


23% 


Provide closer supervision 
of student teaching 


18% 


21% 


21% 


21% 


Divide professors into clinical 
and research categories 


6% 


14% 


16% 


13% 


Mentor new teachers 


50% 


63% 


69% 


70% 


Require a major in an academic 
subject other than education 
at the undergraduate level 


17% 


27% 


34% 


24% 


Increase mastery of 
pedagogical practice 


26% 


27% 


41% 


43% 


Raise requirements for 
academic performance 


7% 


14% 


23% 


17% 


Recruit higher quality faculty 


7% 


16% 


13% 


8% 



Source: Principals, Alumni, Faculty, and Deans Surveys 



chaos (Deans and Faculty Surveys). 

As shown in Table 7, there was noth- 
ing resembling agreement between 
faculty and deans, deans and deans, 
professors and professors, even within 
the same type of institution. There is 
seemingly an “anything goes” attitude 
about teacher preparation. All mod- 
els of teacher education — ^with the 
exception of alternative certifica- 
tion — seem reasonably acceptable, so 
long as they are university-based. 



This is not to minimize that 
strong feelings exist among educa- 
tion school administrators and faculty 
about the merits of one approach 
over another, to say nothing of peri- 
odic campaigns to champion a 
particular form of teacher education. 
However, in the end the polyglot 
approach persists. Schools prefer not 
to rock the boat and upset enroll- 
ments, staffing, and finances, rather 
than develop well-thought-out 
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models of how to effectively educate 
our nation’s teachers. 

An Imbalance Between 
Theory and Practice 

One alumnus reported the problem 
with his teacher education program: 
“I could talk about Carl Jung, scaf- 
folding, cooperative learning groups, 
[and] the advantages of construc- 
tivism,” but had no idea what to do 
“when Johnny goes nuts in the back 
of the class, or when Lisa comes in 
abused, or when Sue hasn’t eaten in 
three days.” What he described is a 
symptom of a serious underlying 
problem described by one education 
alumnus as “an abyss” between theory 
and practice. 

When given a laundry list of pro- 
posed reforms to improve teacher 
education and asked to choose the 
three most important, principals (57 
percent) and alumni (69 percent) 



placed the highest priority on striking 
a better balance between subject mat- 
ter preparation and field experience; 
nearly half of all education school 
professors (49 percent) agreed. 
(Principals, Alumni, and Faculty 
Surveys; see Table 8.)35 

Students have limited clinical or 
field work experience today in most 
teacher education programs; it con- 
sists only of the short time spent stu- 
dent teaching. This student teaching 
experience, which was characterized 
consistently as “the most valuable 
aspect of my education program” by 
new teachers, lasts a term or less for 
76 percent of teacher education 
alumni. (See Table 9.) 

The range of student teaching 
experiences is also narrow. Forty-five 
percent of teacher education alumni 
had only one student teacher place- 
ment, while four percent had done 
no student teaching at all, and anoth- 



TABLE 9 



Length of Student Teaching Experience 
for Teacher Education Aiumni 



Length 



Percentage responding 



Less than one semester 16% 

One semester 60% 

Longer than one semester 12% 

One-year internship or apprenticeship 7% 

Other 4% 



Source: Alumni Survey 
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TABLE 10 



Number of Student Teaching Experiences 
by Teacher Education Aiumni 



Number 



Percentage Responding 



One 45% 

Two 38% 

Three or more 8% 

Full-time paid teacher experience met requirement 4% 

No student teaching 4% 



Source: Alumni Survey 



er four percent said that their 
current teaching job had served as a 
substitute for student teaching, 
(Alumni Survey; see Table 10. 

Moreover, too many schools pay 
inadequate attention to where 
they place students and fail both to 
supervise them carefully and to 
provide them with meaningful feed- 
back. It was not unusual to hear 
students complain that they rarely 
saw the supervisors from the educa- 
tion school who were supposed to 
oversee their field work. 

Instead of exposing students to a 
variety of settings and to teachers 
with diverse teaching styles, too often 
placement is viewed as basically a 
numbers game. The priority is to find 
the requisite number of slots for stu- 
dent teachers, with little regard to the 
merits of a particular placement. An 
administrator at a research university 
in the Midwest acknowledged: “When 



dealing with a huge amount of 
people, trying to keep quality control 
is one of the things that’s most diffi- 
cult in a large urban area.” 

Sometimes students end up with 
inappropriate placements. Even 
though her studies were focused on 
special education, said a student at a 
Southwestern university, none of her 
field work, including her student 
teaching, involved working with stu- 
dents who had special needs. 

Urban school experience was 
especially limited. Among the schools 
we visited, Alverno College in 
Milwaukee, the Lynch School at 
Boston College, City College of New 
York, Northeastern University in 
Boston, Peabody College of 
Vanderbilt University, and Stanford 
University are notable exceptions in 
that they make a special effort to 
facilitate urban placements. Lynch, 
for example, tries to ensure that 
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students spend dme observing and 
working in three different settings — 
urban, suburban, and Catholic 
schools — before they actually student 
teach. But that is not the norm. 

For the most part, affluent sub- 
urban youngsters in undergraduate 
programs found urban placements 
unappealing, and faculty often saw 
litde reason to push them. A universi- 
ty located in a Midwestern city with a 
troubled school system was typical. 
Historically, the university placed 
most students in suburban or reli- 
gious schools. Attempting to shift to 
urban assignments proved an uphill 
batde with students and faculty. Such 
resistance caused a Southern doctoral 
university to stop placing students in 
one of the weakest urban school sys- 
tems in the country even though it is 
only a few miles away and in desper- 
ate need of student teachers. A few 
students just refused to go and it was 
more trouble for the faculty too. 

A professor Joked that the decision 
eliminated parking problems for 
everyone, assuaged the fears of 
students who did not want to work in 
such a place anyway, and fit quite well 
with most professors’ lack of 
interest. 

Alumni who were critical of their 
teacher education programs often 
pointed to the price they paid later 
for their limited practical experience. 
As one of them put it: “I do not feel I 
was prepared for the realities of life 
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in a school and a classroom as a 
teacher. There is so much more than 
I was exposed to in a college class- 
room studying textbooks. I needed 
real-life classroom experience before 
my student teaching experience.” 
The common denominator in their 
criticism was the desire for more, 
longer, earlier, and better-integrated 
held work experiences. 

In contrast, praise for teacher 
education programs frequently came 
from those who had spent a lot of 
time in the schools. When asked to 
identify the greatest strength of their 
program, alumni often chose their 
clinical experiences: “the four 
semesters of student teaching”; “the 
fact that we were introduced to the 
classroom in our first semester of 
elementary education”; “you spent 
half the week in the class and the 
other half in the elementary school”; 
“almost every education class 
required work in the classroom”; and 
“The tinal course in my reading 
degree was a six-credit, intensive 
practicum that involved both class 
work and working with a student. 

I think this was the most powerful 
aspect of my program for someone 
like myself who had never been in 
the classroom.” 

Students currendy enrolled in 
teacher education programs offered 
similar views. Said a student at a 
school in the Northeast of her stu- 
dent teaching experience: “I have 
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As one alumnus put 
it: “I do not feel I 
was prepared for the 
realities of life in a 
school and a class- 
room as a teacher.” 
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In our survey of 
deans, only 3 percent 
said that they provide 
mentoring to new 
teachers who 
graduate from 
their programs. 



learned more than I could have in 
any class and out of any textbook.” A 
faculty member at the same school 
explained that “most students are 
looking for real world examples to 
bolster their learning.” 

Spending substantial time in the 
field can enrich students and aid 
their learning, and the lack of such 
experience can impoverish them. Too 
many students are likely to graduate 
insufficiendy enriched. 

An Absence 
of Mentoring 

In recent years, a spotlight has been 
placed on new teacher induction, the 
transitional education that teacher 
education graduates need when they 
first enter the classroom. The goal is 
to bridge formal study and the reali- 
ties of teaching, both to improve the 
quality of instruction and to stem the 
tide of new teacher attrition, which is 
highest during the first five years on 
the job.*’® 

A teacher education alumnus and 
veteran teacher said that mentoring, 
widely considered to be the most 
important element in induction, was 
critical for new teachers: “I do not 
feel that colleges can adequately 
prepare teachers for what they are 
going to have to deal with in the 
classroom. Mentors will help new 
teachers understand the current 
curriculum, deal with discipline, and 
become successful teachers before 



they become overwhelmed with the 
entire system.” 

Education school faculty, deans, 
principals, and teacher education 
alumni agree. When asked what is the 
most important proposal for improv- 
ing teacher education, the top choice 
of the faculty (69 percent) and the 
deans (76 percent) at every type of 
school of education is to provide 
mentoring programs after gradua- 
tion. That’s not surprising since a 
litde over half of each group believes 
one of the major reasons teachers 
leave the profession is inadequate 
mentoring (Deans and Faculty 
Surveys) . It’s also second in impor- 
tance for alumni (63 percent) and 
principals (50 percent), right after 
arranging a better balance between 
course work and field experience 
(Alumni and Principals Surveys; see 
Table 8 in Part Four.) 

Given the priority of mentoring 
for all concerned, it is logical to 
expect that something would be done 
about it. But education schools aren’t 
meeting the challenge. In our survey 
of deans, only 3 percent said that 
they provide mentoring to new 
teachers who graduate from their 
programs, and few are planning to 
add mentoring programs in the next 
several years. Only 3 percent men- 
tioned it on their to-do lists, when 
asked about plans for the next five 
years (Deans Survey) . 

Two of the universities we visited 
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give warranties instead, offering to 
provide additional instruction to 
graduates whose performance school 
districts find not up to expectations. 
One institution boasted that it had 
never been called on to “re-educate” 
a graduate. Having seen the quality 
of the institution’s program, it seems 
more likely the schools that hired its 
graduates either were unaware of the 
warranty option or did not want to 
compound their problems by turning 
again to the school that had pro- 
duced the subpar graduate in the 
first place. 

Eighty-four percent of education 
school deans assume that mentoring 
of their graduates is occurring at the 
local district. Another 9 percent say 
most of their students aren’t getting 
mentored. And 3 percent are not 
sure (Deans Survey) . 

As for the local districts, while 
only 2 percent of principals think 
that education schools should be 
responsible for mentoring new teach- 
ers, three out of five think school 
systems and education schools ought 
to be carrying out new teacher induc- 
tion together (Principals Survey) . 
That’s not happening either. In many 
cases, the principals say the funding 
is not available to make it possible. 

When it comes to helping 
educate new teachers, there is a gap 
between policy and practice. In 2005- 
06, 15 states required and financed 
mentoring programs.^® An Education 



Week study of 30 major school districts 
found that 27 have mentoring pro- 
grams for new teachers, 23 compen- 
sate the mentors, and an equal num- 
ber specify meeting times. That 
sounds good, but principals report 
that the success of programs depends 
on the availability of funding, the 
quality and number of mentors, and 
the commitment of principals and 
superintendents. 

The end result is that we are a 
long way from providing every new 
teacher with a mentor, much less an 
induction program. A professor at a 
doctoral university located in the 
West pointed outjust how badly out 
of sync teaching is with “most other 
professions such as accounting, 
medicine, and law [where] college 
graduates are given a longer induc- 
tion time with supervision, mentor- 
ing, and special training.” 

Conclusion 

Put simply, the teacher education 
curriculum suffers from the historic 
legacies of relativism regarding the 
appropriate ways to educate teachers 
and uncertainty over whether teacher 
education should be rooted in the 
public schools or colleges of arts and 
sciences. Overall, the result is a cur- 
riculum incapable of achieving 
desired outcomes because of the 
ambiguity of its goals and unable to 
educate teachers effectively because 
of the split between academic and 
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When it comes to 
helping educate new 
teachers, there is a 
gap between policy 
and practice. 
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clinical instruction, with an overem- 
phasis on the academic. 

Effective induction programs are 
rare. In the major professions, like 
law and medicine, induction is 
considered the responsibility of the 
hiring organization, not the school 
that prepared the new professional. 
Teacher mentoring should be 
thought of similarly — as the obliga- 
tion of the states and school districts 
that hire new teachers. However, 
schools of education need to be more 
willing than they have been to work 



with schools and school districts to 
develop induction and mentoring 
programs. To the extent that schools 
of education take the lead in creating 
postgraduate mentoring and induc- 
tion programs, they are doing so for 
the sake of their graduates and the 
children that they teach, and com- 
pensating for the failure of employ- 
ers. They are providing a public serv- 
ice to their local schools and, possibly 
at the same time, advancing a 
research and development agenda by 
creating models of induction. 
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A DISCONNECTED EACULTY 



r 



ei icher education faculty, like the curriculum, mirror the historical conflicts and 
a infusions of the profession. They are disconnected from the schools. They are 
disconnected from the arts and sciences. They engage in research disconnected 
fliTOH policy, practice, and the academy. 



Disconnected from the Schools 

Impressively, 88 percent of education school professors taught in a school at 
some point in their careers (Faculty Survey). However, alumni and current stu- 
dents complained often that the experiences were not recent or long enough. As 
one alumnus said: “Some of the professors I had hadn’t taught in a P-12 system 
for over 20 years. They were fairly clueless regarding the realities of the P-12 
teaching environment.” Another commented: “Most of the professors had no 
idea what was going on in today’s classroom. Yeah, they may have visited a class- 
room a few weeks in a row or for a semester. But they don’t know what it is really 
like until they live it day to day You need professors with that kind of experi- 

ence, not the kind that taught for two years back in the 1980s. Those people 
have lost touch with reality.” 

A graduate student explained that she had more classroom teaching experi- 
ence than her two major professors combined. She had five years and they had 
four between them. She found it hard to take what they were saying seriously 
because of their limited experience and the number of years that had passed 
since they had been in a classroom. Alumni spoke of professors who were so far 
removed from the classroom that assignments were a waste of time: “It was all 
hypothetical. Prepare a lesson and remember you have four special needs 
students in class. That’s real easy if you are pretending, but try it in a real class- 



A graduate student 
explained that she 
had more classroom 
teaching experience 
than her two major 
professors combined. 
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Students and alumni 
criticized courses 
taught by professors 
with limited real 
world experience for 
being out of date, 
more theoretical than 
practical, and thin 
in content. 



room.” Alumni did not get from 
these faculty what others who praised 
the real-world experience of their 
professors did: “insights, ideas, how 
to’s, and how not to’s....’’ 

Students and alumni criticized 
courses taught by professors with lim- 
ited real-world experience for being 
out of date, more theoretical than 
practical, and thin in content. They 
also said courses included readings 
that were not helpful or informative. 
Sometimes the readings were so out 
of date as to be incorrect and the 
entire focus of a program ended up 
off the mark. Alumni told of being 
educated in teaching methods that 
were no longer being used in schools. 
One student said that “the research 
and teaching methods we studied 
were basically from the 1970s and 
1980s. The program did not mention 
students with disabilities and seemed 
to assume a student body who were 
highly literate in their first language, 
which is not the reality in public 
school today.” Another laughingly 
told the story, which must have been 
a devastating experience at the time, 
of a job interview in which he knew 
none of the current terminology or 
how to apply the practices used by a 
major school system located near the 
university where he had studied. 

A visiting team for this study saw 
a comparable example in the making 
at a regional education school in the 
South where students were supposed 



to receive extensive instruction in 
state curriculum standards. However, 
the course in elementary reading 
methods did not match the curricu- 
lum taught locally, which was aligned 
with the state standards. A student 
described the course as “awful,” 
characterizing its approach to literacy 
as “extinct, like the dinosaur.” 

In the end, when asked about 
teacher education curriculums 
in general, one out of three alumni 
(32 percent) thought they were 
out of date (Alumni Survey; see 
Table 11.) 

When asked whether they agreed 
with criticisms frequently made 
about education schools, nearly two 
out of five alumni (39 percent) said 
professors were not sufficiently 
involved with schools. The numbers 
were higher at the institutions that 
produced the largest proportion of 
teachers — doctoral extensive universi- 
ties (45 percent), doctoral intensive 
universities (43 percent) , and Masters 
I institutions (44 percent) (Alumni 
Survey). (See Table 11.) 

Professors who reported little or 
no involvement with the local schools 
could be found at both research- and 
non-research-oriented institutions. At 
the former, the pressure to publish 
precluded professors from spending 
time in the schools. At the latter, 
professors said that their teaching 
and advising loads were so heavy that 
they had no time for engaging with 
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TABLE 11 



Percentage of Alumni Agreeing with Criticisms 
of Education Schools by Carnegie Type 



Criticism 


Overall 


BG 


BLA 


DRE 


DRl 


Ml 


Mil 


The curriculum is outdated 


32% 


36% 


31% 


31% 


26% 


36% 


24% 


Faculty are not sufficiently 
involved with local schools 


39% 


33% 


30% 


45% 


43% 


44% 


34% 



BG = Baccalaureate General, BLA = Baccalaureate Liberal Arts, Ml = Master’s Granting I, 
MII=Master’s Granting II, DRI = Doctoral Research Intensive, and DRE = Doctoral Research 
Extensive 

Source: Alumni Survey 



the local schools. One well-inten- 
tioned faculty member at a school in 
the Southwest said that she teaches 
four courses a semester, supervises 
several grants, and advises more than 
300 students. “I don’t have time to 
think,” she said. “I’m here from 6:30 
a.m. to II p.m. most days already.” 
Similarly, at selective research 
universities, junior faculty members — 
untenured or recently tenured — were 
expected to shoulder the preponder- 
ance of clinical loads: that is, work 
most intensively with teacher educa- 
tion students in schools. Again and 
again we were told the more senior 
faculty members become, the more 
likely they are to withdraw from clini- 
cal activities, particularly if they are 
productive scholars.'*! The process of 
moving away begins with tenure. 
Several deans said that their national- 
ly renowned scholars in teacher 
education were not or were only min- 



imally involved in clinical programs. 
In one case, the principal of a public 
school, closely affiliated with a local 
university, said he had never met the 
star teacher educator. The well- 
known scholar had never been in his 
school and did not respond to his 
e-mails. 

There are typically three differ- 
ent faculties in teacher education: 
the traditional full-time tenure-track 
academic faculty; a clinical faculty 
composed of expert practitioners, 
cooperating teachers, and supervi- 
sors, some of whom come from the 
ranks of former teachers and current 
and former doctoral students; and a 
largely part-time adjunct faculty 
consisting of both academics and 
clinicians. The status differences 
between the academic and clinical 
faculties are profound. Joint program 
planning is the exception rather than 
the rule. Integration of clinical and 
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Arts and sciences 
faculty complain that 
education research 
is simplistic, that 
education students 
are among the 
weakest on campus, 
and that course 
work in education 
lacks rigor. 



academic activides is unusual. 
However, schools idendfied later in 
this report as models — ^Alverno 
College, Emporia State University, 
Stanford University, and the 
University of Virginia — have success- 
fully linked clinical and academic 
faculties in planning, curriculum 
design, and teaching. 

Disconnected 
from Academe 

Another faculty-related issue is of 
concern: namely, the often strained 
relationship between the education 
and the arts and sciences faculties. 
Teacher education course work 
can be artificially and simplistically 
broken down into content and 
pedagogy, one the responsibility 
of the arts and sciences — the other, of 
the education school. We witnessed a 
number of efforts to close the gap. 

For instance, the University of 
Tennessee at Chattanooga and the 
University of Dayton are building 
bridges between the arts and sciences 
and the education faculties by paying 
for the former to take the Praxis II 
exam, which 41 states and the District 
of Columbia require before a teacher 
can be certified, according to an 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) 
official. ^2 The idea is to have faculty 
members redesign their courses so 
that they cover the material students 
need to master in order to pass the 
exam. Collaboration of a different 



sort is occurring at Boston College’s 
Lynch School, where arts and 
sciences professors and education 
professors are co-teaching several 
courses, and some members of the 
arts and sciences faculty are engaged 
in research in the Boston schools. 

Such efforts are unfortunately 
atypical. The low status of education 
schools on most campuses leads to 
what can be an almost unbridgeable 
chasm between the arts and sciences 
and the education faculties. Arts 
and sciences faculty complain that 
education research is simplistic, that 
education students are among the 
weakest on campus, and that course 
work in education lacks rigor. A 
student at a prestigious research 
university in the South told of faculty 
members who call education courses 
“worthless.” Another student noted 
that “what people see us doing, 
writing lesson plans and compiling 
portfolios, is not what is typically 
regarded as academic work.” An arts 
and sciences faculty member at an 
institution in the Southwest said 
flatly: “Elementary education students 
are the worst on campus.... The wall 
between arts and sciences and the 
College of Education is a mile high. 
There’s almost an adversarial rela- 
tionship that really needs work.” 

At another campus a faculty 
member said that the arts and 
sciences and the education faculties 
simply do not talk. At a doctoral 
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TABLE 12 



The Three Most Important Constituencies in Determining Curriculum Content 
and Organization According to Education School Deans and Faculty 

Percentage selecting 

Faculty Deans 



Constituency 


Overall 


BG 


BLA 


DRE 


DRI 


Ml 


MM 


Overall 


BG 


BLA 


DRE 


DRI 


Ml 


MM 


School Boards 


3% 


4% 


4% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


2% 


1% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


1% 


- 


State Government 


52 


56 


58 


50 


60 


50 


53 


50 


59 


50 


45 


56 


47 


44 


Accrediting Agencies 


62 


63 


55 


65 


75 


63 


52 


64 


66 


52 


66 


73 


65 


60 


Faculty 


52 


40 


71 


62 


56 


49 


56 


69 


67 


65 


79 


71 


69 


60 


Unions 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


1 


- 


2 


- 


- 


1 


- 


Parents 


1 


- 


- 


2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Children 


4 


7 


7 


3 


2 


5 


- 


9 


9 


9 


8 


- 


9 


14 


Principals 


3 


- 


4 


2 


1 


4 


3 


3 


2 


7 


1 


- 


4 


2 


Superintendents 


3 


1 


- 


4 


1 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4 


1 


2 


4 


4 


Students 


15 


12 


23 


8 


14 


15 


21 


14 


16 


20 


13 


9 


11 


19 


Alumni 


3 


4 


4 


1 


4 


3 


5 


3 


5 


6 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Parent Institution 


3 


6 


4 


3 


5 


1 


2 


6 


4 


4 


6 


4 


7 


2 


Federal Government 


3 


4 


- 


2 


6 


3 


2 


2 


2 


- 


2 


2 


2 


4 


Business 


1 


- 


4 


3 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


2 


- 


- 


Media 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


1 


- 


- 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Teachers 


20 


19 


21 


13 


16 


20 


31 


22 


21 


43 


18 


16 


23 


18 


Deans 


27 


35 


4 


25 


22 


27 


36 


15 


17 


15 


22 


13 


12 


12 



BG = Baccalaureate General, BLA = Baccalaureate Liberal Arts, Ml = Masters Granting I, MII = Masters Granting II, 
DRI=Doctoral Research Intensive, and DRE = Doctoral Research Extensive 



Source: Deans and Faculty Surveys 
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Alumni complained 
about “repetition,” 
“duplication,” “over- 
lap,” and having ‘the 
same assignments’ in 
several courses. 



university in the Midwest, which takes 
as its responsibility the education of 
urban teachers, an education school 
professor imagined co-teaching 
“Teaching Literature in Secondary 
School” with the English department. 
Returning from her reverie, she 
asked, “Is that on their radar screen?” 
and answered, “Not at the moment.” 
Arts and sciences faculty were indif- 
ferent to, even disdainful of, educa- 
tion faculty at most of the campuses 
we visited. 

It is important to remember that 
the education school program is 
shaped not by teacher education 
professors alone, but also by 
accreditation requirements and state 
mandates, according to education 
school deans and faculty. Faculty see 
accreditors as the most important 
constituency in determining the 
curriculum (62 percent), with faculty 
and state government officials tied 
for second (52 percent). Deans 
switch the order a bit, citing faculty 
(69 percent) as the most powerful, 
followed by accreditors (64 percent) 
and state government officials 
(50 percent) (Deans and Faculty 
Surveys) . The bottom line is that 
faculty and deans believe that profes- 
sors play a major role in shaping the 
teacher education curriculum, but 
are not autonomous actors. They 
agree about something else as well: 
Practitioners — school administrators 
and teachers — have little or no voice 



in determining the content and 
organization of education school 
programs. (See Table 12.) 

Faculty exert two types of control 
over the curriculum. One is collective 
control on issues such as program 
design and admissions requirements. 
The other is individual control in 
areas such as the content, timing, 
readings, and assessment standards in 
the classes they teach. 

Faculty members were granted a 
high degree of autonomy in course 
design at most of the schools we visit- 
ed. That often resulted in a fractured 
curriculum, a lack of continuity from 
one course to the next, and insuffi- 
cient integration between course 
work and field work. Alumni com- 
plained about “repetition,” “duplica- 
tion,” “overlap,” and having “the 
same assignments” in several courses. 
One graduate went so far as to say 
she had “three classes with essentially 
the same curriculum” and another 
said that “most of the stuff in my mas- 
ter’s was the same as my undergrad.” 

In addition, students told stories 
of courses being offered at times and 
in subjects designed to serve individ- 
ual faculty members, not students. 
They spoke of having to postpone 
graduation because required courses 
were overenrolled, while elective 
courses, which professors prefer to 
teach, went begging. They talked of 
required courses being offered 
irregularly, which hindered their 
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ability to plan a program. They spoke 
of courses they had planned to take 
in order to graduate being canceled 
because a faculty member was on 
leave, changed the class time, or 
received a grant that lead to an 
adjustment in course load. They told 
of classes being offered out of 
sequence, so that a prerequisite fol- 
lowed the course it was prerequisite 
to. They reported required classes 
being offered at inconvenient times 
for working adults or two required 
courses being offered at the same 
time. 

Disconnected 
from Policy, Practice, 
and Scholarship 

The dean of an East Coast school of 
education said exacdy what her 
colleagues had reported at other 
research universities: The teacher 
education department is the least 
respected unit in her education 
school, particularly with regard to 
scholarship. Faculty in other depart- 
ments within the education school 
dismissed much of the research done 
hy teacher education professors as 
lacking in scientific rigor. Tenure was 
granted less frequently to teacher 
education professors than to 
colleagues in other education fields. 
In fact, 80 percent of teacher educa- 
tion professors at that institution had 
been denied tenure owing to their 
minimal publication records and the 



low quality of their work. 

There are perhaps extenuating 
circumstances for the lower publica- 
tion rates, as teacher education 
faculty are expected to spend more 
time in the schools and in mentoring 
students than their peers. However, 
the questionable research quality, 
which some in teacher education 
attribute to the lack of major funding 
for large-scale research, the frequen- 
cy of qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive research, and the failure to 
develop scholarly methods geared 
uniquely to the needs of teacher 
education is less easily explained. 

A Michigan State University 
review of teacher education research 
provides an excellent illustration of 
the paucity of rigorous research. The 
authors examined the scholarly works 
published in three broad areas of 
teacher education: subject matter 
preparation, pedagogical education, 
and clinical training needed by 
prospective teachers; the policies and 
strategies used successfully to 
improve and sustain the quality of 
pre-service teacher education; and 
the characteristics of high-quality 
alternative certification programs. 

The authors limited their review 
to research on teacher education 
in the U.S. published over 20 years 
in peer-reviewed journals. This 
produced a total of only 313 articles, 
slightly more than one article for 
every four teacher education pro- 



At one school of 
education, tenure 
was granted less 
frequently to teacher 
education professors 
than to colleagues 
in other education 
fields. 
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Deans and faculty 
complained that 
teacher education 
research was 
subjective, obscure, 
faddish, impractical, 
out of touch, inbred, 
and politically 
correct, and that it 
failed to address 
the burning problems 
in the nation’s 
schools. 



grams in the country. 

Then the authors screened the 
articles to ensure that they offered 
quantitative or qualitative evidence 
for their conclusions and that they 
were rigorous — “meeting generally 
accepted standards in relevant 
research traditions. The number of 
acceptable studies dropped to 57, 
only 18 percent of the original pool. 
The paucity of research on these 
critical topics is surprising. The fact 
that so much of the empirical schol- 
arship failed to meet a 
simple test of rigor is staggering. 

A recent meta-study by a panel of 
the American Educational Research 
Association supported these findings. 
Their balanced and comprehensive 
804-page report examined subjects 
varying from teacher characteristics 
and the impact of methods courses 
and field experience to the effects of 
varying types of teacher education 
and education for accountability. 

The report is filled with expres- 
sions such as “so few studies” (p. 427), 
“sobering to look at amount of 
empirical research done”(p. 282), 
“extremely thin”(p. 287), “uneven” 

(p. 600), “limited” (p. 26), “so litde 
existing research” (p. 619), “we know 
next to nothing” (p. 610), “relatively 
few empirical studies” (p. 651), “very 
few studies were longitudinal” 

(pp. 489-90), “vagueness of criteria 
for evaluation” (p. 674), and “almost 
nonexistent” (p. 27). 



In the end, the panel recom- 
mended that teacher education adopt 
a set of research standards that are 
fundamental to scholarship in most 
other fields: situating research in 
relevant theoretical frameworks, 
employing clear and consistent 
definition of terms, providing full 
descriptions of research design and 
methods, developing reliable meas- 
ures in specific areas, engaging in 
mixed method and multidisciplinary 
studies, adopting experimental 
research designs to study particular 
subjects, and focusing on the impact 
of teacher education on student and 
teacher learning.'^'* 

This is consistent with what the 
deans and faculty told us. They 
complained that teacher education 
research was subjective, obscure, 
faddish, impractical, out of touch, 
inbred, and politically correct, and 
that it failed to address the burning 
problems in the nation’s schools. 

One dean at a research university 
in the Northeast said she was tired of 
reading research on “voices.” She was 
referring to case studies of individu- 
als or the experiences of small num- 
bers of teachers or students, research 
which she judged as often poor. She 
wanted to see research on how to 
save urban public schools. A dean at 
a Midwestern research university 
made a similar point, criticizing 
teacher education research for failing 
to seek solutions to school problems. 
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She said it would be analogous to 
medical school research focusing on 
the failings of doctors and hospitals 
rather than finding cures for disease. 

A literature review sympathetic 
to teacher education done for the 
Clinton administration by SRI 
International in 2000 characterized 
the scholarship in teacher education 
as “not particularly robust”45 and 
went on to say: “The evaluative frame 
of mind has not yet penetrated 
teacher education. On the basis of 
available research, we can describe 
what has been undertaken in the 
name of reforming teacher prepara- 
tion during the past 15 years. 
However, it is nearly impossible to 
describe or summarize whether the 
undertakings have been effective.”'^® 
The authors criticized the lack of 
“emphasis on programmatic out- 
comes or accountability.”^^ The focus 
of much teacher education research 
remains on teachers and teaching. It 
has yet to fully embrace students and 
learning in the same fashion. 

The problem is not just that 
teacher education research has failed 
to answer the question of what works 



in many critical areas of policy and 
practice. Too often teacher education 
scholarship has not even bothered to 
ask the question, or has thought the 
answer was an article of faith rather 
than a matter for empirical study. 

This is true not only of practice in 
the P-12 schools, but also of practices 
in teacher education programs. 

Conclusion 

Between the towns of Kennebunk 
and Kennebunkport in Maine is a 
small piece of land that is not part of 
either town. It’s called “Tain’town”; 
tain’t Kennebunk and tain’t 
Kennebunkport. 

In a way, the lot of teacher educa- 
tion faculty is similar. They hold a 
place between the arts and sciences 
and the schools, but they are not a 
part of either. They are natural allies 
of policy makers, practitioners, and 
scholars, but are embraced by none 
and their research is ignored or 
criticized by each. The lack of rigor- 
ous self-assessment of the nation’s 
teacher education programs exacer- 
bates those conditions. 



The focus of much 
teacher education 
research remains on 
teachers and 
teaching, it is yet 
to fuiiy embrace 
students and 
iearning. 
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LOW ADMISSION STANDARDS 




j ll o of every five principals and education school faculty members 
sfehiDols of education have low admission standards. In fact, a majority of 
^profgssDrs (51percent) at the most research-oriented universities — doctoral 
SearaelJjeaBhefisive institutions — think that, as do 39 percent of the alumni from 
such institutions (Alumni and Faculty Surveys) . 



Myths and Realities 

The popular view, often expressed in our conversations and interviews, that 
teacher education students come from the bottom of the barrel academically is 
not borne out by the facts. While many education students are not academically 
strong, the picture is far more complex than is usually portrayed. It is true that 
students who intend to major in education have lower Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) scores than other college-bound students. But research shows that many 
who identify themselves as teacher education majors never go on to major in 
education or they change majors once they get to college, while others not classi- 
fied as teacher education majors decide that is the field they want to pursue. 

A study by the Educational Testing Service and the American College Testing 
Program took a different approach to analyzing the academic quality of teacher 
education students. They looked at the SAT and ACT scores of intended educa- 
tion majors who passed the Praxis I exam of basic skills, which is increasingly a 
requirement for entry into education schools. The study found that the group 
passing Praxis I had higher SAT scores overall on both the math and verbal tests 
than the national average. On the ACT, the group did better overall and, on the 
English portion of the exam, better than the national average, but performed 
slightly less well in math. Despite weaknesses in the study design favoring educa- 



While many educa- 
tion students are not 
academically strong, 
the picture is far 
more complex than is 
usually portrayed. 
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tion school students,'*® this research 
makes it clear that teacher education 
students as a group are not at the 
bottom of the barrel. 5® 

When SAT scores are disaggregat- 
ed, future secondary school teachers 
are found to be on par with their 
peers, while elementary education 
students score considerably lower. 

The ETS/ACT study went on to 
compare the SAT scores of education 
majors who passed the Praxis II exam 
in subject mastery (required by some 
education schools for graduation and 
many states for teacher licensure) 
with those of college graduates 
generally. On this measure, aspiring 
secondary teachers overall had scores 
that were comparable to those of all 
college graduates. Depending on the 
discipline they were pursuing, they 
either exceeded the national average 
or fell slighdy below it. By contrast, 
elementary education majors lagged 
considerably behind the national 
average. Elementary aspirants who 
passed Praxis II had a combined 
math and verbal SAT average of 1012 
out of a possible 1600. By contrast, 
those who planned to teach mathe- 
matics had an average score of II4I. 

The same pattern is found in 
students applying to graduate teacher 
education programs. The ETS annual 
report on Graduate Record 
Examination (GRE) scores — the 
graduate school equivalent of the 
SAT — ^found that those intending to 



pursue careers in secondary educa- 
tion performed better overall on the 
GRE than future graduate students 
in sociology, accounting, public 
administration, and social work.^i 
They trailed slightly behind biolo- 
gists, political scientists, and 
American historians. They exceeded 
the national average on the verbal 
and analytical parts of the exam, but 
fared less well in math. 

Once again, the story is very 
different for aspiring elementary 
education teachers. They were among 
the poorest performers on the exam, 
scoring almost 100 points below the 
national average. (Sgg Table 13.) 

So it would seem that, at least as 
measured by standardized test scores, 
the future elementary education 
teachers whom education schools are 
admitting are less academically 
qualified than our children need or 
deserve. Some teacher educators 
argue that it is wrong to make asser- 
tions about the quality of graduates 
based solely on standardized test 
scores. There is some truth to that 
objection. But if there are other qual- 
ities that are needed to promote 
learning among elementary school 
children, education schools have not 
accounted for them in their admis- 
sion requirements, nor have they 
published the research on which such 
criteria might be based. 

Some of the education schools 
we visited practice virtually open 
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TABLE 13 



Graduate Record Exam Scores by Intended Field for College Seniors 
and Recent Graduates: July 1, 2001-June 30, 2004 



Field 


Verbal 


Quantitative 


Analytical 


Elementary Education 


443 


527 


4.3 


Secondary Education 


486 


577 


4.5 


Accounting 


415 


595 


3.9 


Biology 


491 


632 


4.4 


Economics 


504 


706 


4.5 


English Literature 


559 


552 


4.9 


History 


543 


556 


4.8 


Library Science 


533 


540 


4.5 


Political Science 


515 


589 


4.8 


Public Administration 


452 


513 


4.3 


Religion 


538 


583 


4.8 


Social Work 


428 


468 


4.1 


Sociology 


487 


545 


4.6 


National Mean 


469 


597 


4.2 



Source: Educational Testing Service, “General Test Percentage Distribution of Scores within Intended Broad 
Graduate Major Field Based on Seniors and Non-Enrolled Gollege Graduates: July 1, 2001-June 30, 2004’’ 
Princeton, NJ: 2005. Retrieved February 21, 2006, from Web site: http://www.ets.org/Media/Tests/ 
GRE/pdf/5_01 738_table_4.pdf 



admissions. Even when they have 
admission criteria, we found that 
some institutions finesse them by 
admitting students provisionally. One 
Masters I institution in the Southwest 
admitted about three-fourths of its 
students via this route. 

When it comes to setting admis- 
sion standards, there is a continuing 
struggle in education schools 
between access and quality. The lack 
of knowledge about the relationship 



between teacher preparation and 
student learning has meant that the 
tension has not required resolution 
or even much discussion. This 
becomes a problem at the least selec- 
tive schools. Too many justify low 
standards of admission on the 
grounds of providing opportunity 
and a door into the teaching 
profession for those who have been 
traditionally denied access. The 
definition of those discriminated 
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The open door can 
quickly become a 
revolving door that 
may produce 
enrollments for the 
institution, but does 
no favors for the 
students who are 
admitted. 



against tends to be fuzzy. At one 
school, it was stated with all serious- 
ness that women were such a group, 
which is patendy absurd because the 
bulk of the teaching force is female. 

In addition, the open door can 
quickly become a revolving door that 
may produce enrollments for the 
institution, but does no favors for the 
students who are admitted. This was 
apparent at a predominandy white 
institution in the South that prides 
itself on making college a possibility. 
The school’s president said: “We are 
not producing any Einsteins.” But he 
believes a college diploma is impor- 
tant in helping his students up the 
economic ladder. Nearly three out of 
four students at the insdtution need 
remediation. Forty-two percent drop 
out between the freshman and sopho- 
more years and 74 percent of fresh- 
men leave before graduation. 

On the Praxis I exam, which is 
required for admission to the educa- 
tion school, from 56 percent to 83 
percent of those admitted scored in 
the bottom half of the nadonal distri- 
bution on the various subsections. 

Yet, the chief academic officer 
thought admission standards “might 
be a little high, given the need for 
teachers” in the state. 

There was a tendency to consider 
affirmative action and a commitment 
to providing access to college as 
justification for failing to establish 
minimum admission standards. Too 



often a commitment to access was 
simply a cover for increasing enroll- 
ments and using education schools as 
cash cows, even while speaking of the 
need for quality in education. 

Alverno College in Wisconsin and 
Emporia State University in Kansas 
are exceptions. Although admission 
standards are low, the schools have 
clear visions of what teachers need 
to know and be able to do when 
they graduate. Alverno focuses on 
outcomes and Emporia combines a 
rich curriculum with continuing 
assessment. So while entrance 
requirements are low, graduation 
standards are high. The more com- 
mon pattern we observed is that 
schools with low admission require- 
ments also have low graduation 
requirements. 

Quantity over Quality 

At a Masters I institution that is a 
“mega-producer” of teachers, the 
provost complained that for too long 
the only standard of quality the edu- 
cation school had was how many 
credit hours it could produce. Test 
and grade requirements screened out 
few applicants and almost 90 percent 
of the students who applied were 
admitted. Enrollments in teacher 
education Jumped 45 percent in five 
years. The faculty teaching loads were 
heavy, and the provost complained 
that faculty scholarship was “formula- 
ic” and weak compared with that of 
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professors in other parts of the uni- 
versity — and this at an institution that 
is not high in research productivity to 
begin with. 

The education faculty saw the 
situation differendy. The university 
had forbidden the education school 
from capping enrollments or taking 
action to slow the tide of new admis- 
sions because the university needed 
the money at a time of tight state 
budgets. One unhappy faculty mem- 
ber said that “if grade point averages 
for admission were raised to 2.75 
(from 2.5), just slightly more than a 
B-, it would cut enrollments by 10 
percent. That’s Just not possible, the 
professor said: “We’re under the gun 
to produce credit hours and raise 
numbers.” 

Throughout this study, education 
school administrators told us that 
their schools were treated as “cash 
cows” by their parent universities, 
generating more revenue than they 
received back from the university. 

Said one dean at a Midwestern 
research university: “We’re a profit 
maker for the university.” 

At most schools the “profit” is 
used to support the university as a 
whole and other schools within the 
university, but not the education 
school. The provost at a Midwestern 
institution admitted that the educa- 
tion school generated revenues that it 
would not see: “They don’t feel that 
they are highest on the food chain. 



and frankly they’re not. But I doubt 
you can name me one of the top 
research universities where [the field 
of education] is at the top of the food 
chain.” 

There are exceptions. Stanford 
has adopted a Robin Hood approach, 
taking from general university funds 
to augment the resources of its 
education school. The more common 
approach is to maintain the educa- 
tion school as a low-quality tuition- 
dollar generator and redistribute the 
resources it produces to bolster 
other more promising parts of the 
university. It is an academic strategy 
based on relative advantage. 

Provosts think about the issue 
this way: No matter what the physics 
department did, it could not produce 
the number of enrollments education 
can. But no matter how much 
money was pumped into education, 
it could never achieve the eminence 
of physics. Universities believe that it 
is to their advantage to build up a 
program that will bring them stature 
rather than a program that is unlikely 
to enhance the institution’s standing. 

So long as universities continue 
to use their education schools as cash 
cows, students, who should not be 
teachers, will continue to be admitted 
to the nation’s education schools, 
and those oft-heard earnest speeches 
by university presidents about the 
importance of teaching and the 
centrality of teacher education to 



So long as universi- 
ties continue to use 
their education 
schools as cash 
cows, students will 
continue to be 
admitted who should 
not be teachers. 
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their institutions will remain 
hypocritical hype. 

Conclusion 

The standards for admitting students 
to the nation’s teacher education 
programs are too low. Admission 
standards for future elementary 
school teachers are lower than those 
for their classmates in secondary 
education and the rest of the univer- 



sity. These shortcomings result in part 
from the unattractiveness of teaching 
as a career for many of our most able 
students. They are also a product of 
the traditional lack of respect univer- 
sities have for their education schools 
and the historic confusion teacher 
education has about its mission, place 
in the university, and relationship 
with the P-12 schools. 





PART VII 



INSUFFICIENT 
QUALITY CONTROL 



hi ;re are two mechanisms for quality control in teacher education today. The 
slates have established program approval and accountability procedures, and 
tl acher education programs have created a self-policing mechanism, accredita- 
Neither has succeeded in setting a minimum quality floor for the nation’s 
teacher education programs. Moreover, their notions of quality are misplaced 
and dated. While the rhetoric of quality control is often rooted in the informa- 
tion age, its practice is firmly grounded in the industrial era. Process trumps 
outcomes; teachers overshadow students; and teaching eclipses learning. Today 
quality control focuses principally on teaching; for instance, it emphasizes the 
components that make up a teacher education program and focuses on attempts 
to measure teaching ability (passage rates on certification exams, principals’ 
assessments of new teachers) rather than learning outcomes. 

Under the existing system of quality control, too many weak programs have 
achieved state approval and been granted accreditation. Anonymous Public 
University (APU) is an example of a poor program that has satisfied the stan- 
dards of both its state and the National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE). In fact, in the course of this study, the state gave APU’s 
education school, which previously had awarded only undergraduate and mas- 
ter’s degrees, permission to grant doctoral degrees. It was accredited at the start 
of this study and reaccredited during the study. 

APU is a real public university located in a large city. A pseudonym is used 
because the institutions and people who participated in this study were promised 
anonymity. In order to maintain APU’s anonymity, several nonmaterial facts 
about the institution have been changed. 



Under the existing 
system of quaiity 
controi, too many 
weak programs 
have achieved 
state approvai and 
been granted 
accreditation. 
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A member of the arts 
and science faculty 
described the liberal 
arts courses offered 
to education students 
as “dumbed down” 
versions. 



Anonymous Public University 
admits under-prepared students from 
poorly performing local schools to its 
teacher education program. It gradu- 
ates poorly educated teachers who 
go back to teach in the local schools 
and educate the next generation of 
underprepared students. APU is a 
recycler, making it part of the prob- 
lem rather than a solution. 

APU has approximately 1,000 
teacher education students in its 
undergraduate and alternative certifi- 
cation programs. The university is 
committed to providing access to 
higher education to those normally 
denied opportunity and is nearly an 
open admission institution. 

Education school undergraduates are 
primarily first-generation college 
students and see APU as an impor- 
tant means of social mobility. 

Many transfer to Anonymous from 
community colleges. The president of 
one local community college esti- 
mates that 75 percent of the students 
are unprepared for college-level work 
in reading and writing and 90 per- 
cent are unprepared in mathematics. 

Undergraduates in the educa- 
tion school are older: 40 percent are 
over 25. Most attend part-time and 
drop in and out of college. Attrition 
rates are high. Only 16 percent 
complete a degree in six years. Their 
standardized test scores are far below 
national averages and lower than 
those of undergraduates at other 



units of the university. 

Only 28 percent of APU students 
seeking to enter the education pro- 
grams pass the math portion of a 
required basic skills entrance exam 
the first time they take it. Just 20 per- 
cent of students transferring from 
community colleges pass the overall 
exam the first time. Earning grades 
of A and B at community college is 
no guarantee that students will pass, 
say faculty. 

The college makes every effort 
to accommodate students who have 
difficulty with the exam. It adminis- 
ters the test six times a year and 
provides study guides. There is no 
limit to the number of times students 
can take the test. Once enrolled in 
the education school, they can 
generally repeat courses twice in 
order to improve their grades. 

Students in the education school 
can prepare to become elementary or 
secondary teachers. In order to 
graduate, elementary school majors 
take courses in general education, in 
professional education, in an area of 
concentration such as English that is 
the equivalent of a minor, and do 
field work, including student teach- 
ing, in local schools. Secondary 
school aspirants major in an arts and 
sciences discipline and enroll in the 
education courses needed for state 
certification in their field. A member 
of the arts and sciences faculty 
described the liberal arts courses 
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offered to education students as 
“dumbed-down” versions of their 
traditional classes that were created 
at the pleading of the education 
school. 

To graduate, all students are 
required to pass the appropriate state 
subject matter test needed for certifi- 
cation. The college offers review 
courses for the exam quarterly. Even 
so, one of the major statewide 
newspapers ran a series of articles on 
the performance of graduates of 
teacher education programs on the 
state certification exams. The series 
vilified APU as having scores that 
were at the back of the pack, with 
large numbers of candidates who 
consistendy failed the tests. 

Student teaching and other field 
experiences are criticized by faculty 
as being “horrendous.” They are 
poorly organized and students have 
often had to find their own school 
placements. Frequently field experi- 
ences and student teaching have 
taken place in failing schools where 
students were unable to observe good 
practice. 

The full-time professors, who are 
paid lower salaries than their peers 
on other public campuses in the 
state, are largely home grown, having 
been educated at local universities. 
They teach a very heavy load of 9 or 
10 courses a year, which leaves them 
litde time to work in the local 
schools, engage in research, or even 



keep up with their field. 

Gaining doctoral degree granting 
authority was a priority for the univer- 
sity’s president, who, in the hope of 
winning over the state, encouraged 
the school of education to develop a 
research agenda and hire several 
research oriented professors. As a 
first step, the education school dean 
required each department to apply 
for a grant. 

The point is this. The teacher 
education program at APU generally 
admits poorly prepared students and 
graduates poorly prepared teachers. 
The curriculum is weak, the course 
quality is low, and the faculty are out 
of touch with their fields and the 
local schools. The leadership of the 
school is misguided; its aspirations to 
become research-oriented are 
unachievable, promising to deplete 
resources and diminish teacher 
preparation further. With all good 
motives, APU is actively perpetuating 
the educational poverty of its local 
schools. 

State Quality Control 

Anonymous Public University is locat- 
ed in a state that also has some of the 
highest-ranked education schools in 
the country. In this state, quality 
control is supposed to be assured for 
new teacher education programs by 
requiring state board approval and 
demanding that established programs 
meet accreditation requirements or 



Student teaching 
and other field expe- 
riences are poorly 
organized and 
students have often 
had to find their own 
school placements. 
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In general, state 
standards are 
incapable of assuring 
quality in the teacher 
education programs 
the state approves. 



state standards. 

While this state has no policies 
regarding admission standards or exit 
requirements, it does specily the min- 
imum number of education credits 
students must take in required classes 
on diversity/ special needs and read- 
ing, and mandates the minimum 
length of teacher education pro- 
grams. It also requires 10 weeks of 
student teaching and additional 
hours of clinical experience. Faculty 
standards are up to the individual 
institution, but must meet NCATE 
requirements and the teachers 
supervising student teachers must be 
certified. 

Despite this list of requirements, 
the teacher education program at 
APU — ^with all of its weaknesses — ^was 
found to be satisfactory. This is not 
due to chicanery or indolence, but 
rather to the requirements’ being 
procedural not substantive. This state 
requires student teaching, but it does 
not specily the quality of the school 
where it should take place, the ability 
of the supervising teacher other than 
that he or she be certified, or what 
ought to happen during the 10 weeks 
of student teaching. The result is that 
weak schools and strong schools can 
both satisly the same set of require- 
ments, which do a better job of assur- 
ing uniformity than excellence. 

APU’s home state is by no means 
unique or even among the states 
with the least rigorous requirements. 



Overall, state teacher education 
requirements fail to assure high 
quality. For instance, with regard to 
admissions standards for elementary 
education programs, only 14 states 
require an admissions test and Just 18 
set a minimum grade point average 
for applicants. Regarding curriculum, 
39 states require course work in 
reading and 15 mandate a minimum 
program length. Concerning faculty. 
Just 14 states demand a doctorate or 
satisfaction of NCATE professorial 
standards. For graduation, only five 
states require a graduation test. 

(See Table 14.) 

Even in those areas in which all 
or most states have policies, there is 
often wide variation in what they 
require. Student teaching and field 
work are an example. While all 50 
states require student teaching, seven 
do not specily the amount of time for 
it, leaving the decision to their uni- 
versities. The rest require amounts of 
student teaching alternately defined 
in credits, or in hours, days, weeks, or 
terms in a classroom. The mode 
is 10 weeks, though lengths vary from 
10 weeks to no more than 24 weeks. 
In days, the range is from 40 days of 
student teaching to 100 days. In 
hours, it is 30 hours to 300 hours. In 
credits, the low is one and the high is 
up to 12.53 (See Table 14.) 

Thus, in general, state standards 
are incapable of assuring quality in 
the teacher education programs the 
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TABLE 14 



Selected State Policies on Eiementary Teacher Education 



Number of states 

Policy with policy Description 



Specific grade point average required 
for admission 


18 




Admission test required 


14 




Education course work is specified 


50 


36 prescribe course work by subject area, but not credits 
in each. Fourteen require a specific number of credits in 
subject areas. 


Study of “reading” required 


39 


In 20 states, the number of credits or hours of reading 
instruction is not specified. In the others the amount varies 
from 2 credits to 12 credits. Six is the mode. 


Field work/student teaching required 


50 


The amounts are defined in credits, hours in a classroom, 
days, weeks, and terms. The mode is 10 weeks, though the 
numbers vary from 10 weeks to no more than 24 weeks. 

In days, the range is from 40 days of student teaching to 
100 days. In hours, it is 30 hours to 300 hours. In credits, 
the low is one and the high is up to 12. 


Tests required for graduation 


5 




Length of program is specified 


15 


Usually four years or a comparable number of credits 


Faculty credentials are specified as 
doctoral degree or NCATE accreditation 


14 




State approves program 


50 


Thirty-two states accomplish this through state boards and 
the rest use an assortment of mechanisms including 
NCATE, a designated state officer, state standards boards, 
or a specific department of state government. 


Accreditation required 


50 


All 50 states designate state standards boards for this pur- 



pose; NCATE accreditation is an alternadve in 24 states. 



Source: Education Commission of the States, Teacher Quality Sources. Retrieved on March 6, 2006, from http://www.tqsource.org/prep/policy/ 
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We heard stories of 
NCATE visiting teams 
composed of peopie 
from schoois weaker 
than the institution 
being evaiuated. 



state approves. However, there have 
been efforts by a number of states 
such as New York to raise program 
quality by reauthorizing all of the 
teacher education programs in the 
state. While the New York process is 
still ongoing, it can be reported that 
four institutions shut down their 
programs rather than undergo the 

review. 54 

Peei^Reviewed 
Quality Control 

Accreditation is the mechanism that 
teacher education, like most other 
academic fields, uses for self-policing. 
There are two principal accrediting 
bodies in teacher education. NCATE, 
founded in 1954, accredits more than 
half (623) of the nation’s colleges 
and universities with teacher educa- 
tion programs. The Teacher 
Education Accreditation Council 
(TEAC), established in 1997, has 
approved teacher education 
programs at 19 institutions. 55 

TEAC, which received U.S. 
Department of Education recognition 
in 2003, is too new and small to speak 
of meaningfully. Only one of the 
colleges visited in the course of this 
study was TEAC accredited. 

In contrast, 16 of the 28 site visit 
schools had NCATE accreditation. 

In general, the deans of these schools 
were positive about their NCATE 
experience, indicating it was useful to 



their institution to undergo a 
self-study and external review. They 
also said it led to programmatic 
improvements. 

A minority of deans, who were 
critical, described the process as 
“bureaucratic,” “formulaic,” “burden- 
some,” “jumping through hurdles,” 
and “expensive and time-consuming.” 
We heard stories of NCATE visiting 
teams composed of people from 
schools weaker than the institution 
being evaluated and of highly selec- 
tive schools opting out of NCATE 
because they perceived it to be com- 
posed of lower-quality institutions. 

Despite these differences of 
opinion, NCATE accreditation plays 
an influential role in teacher 
education. As pointed out in Part 
Five, the deans and faculty of schools 
of education cite accreditation as one 
of the two most powerful forces in 
determining the organization and 
content of their curriculums (Deans 
and Faculty Surveys; see Table 12). 5® 
Additionally, students attending 
accredited teacher education 
programs may pass state licensing 
exams at higher rates, though the 
research on this subject is 
inconsistent.5'^ 

Using NWEA data, this study 
examined the relationship between 
student classroom achievement and 
the accreditation status of the college 
or university where their teachers 
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Table 15 



Student Achievement in Math and Reading in RiTS 
by NCATE Accreditation Status of their Teachers’ Coiiege 
or University Controiiing for Length of Time Teaching** 



NCATE Certification* 




N 


Math Net Growth 
Mean 


SD 


Not NCATE Accredited 




379 




0.33 


3.07 


NCATE Accredited 




1035 




0.54 


3.20 


Total 




1414 




0.49 


3.17 


*Teacher Experience as a Covariate 










Between Group 


Sum of 




Mean 






Subject Effects 


Squares 


df 


Square 


F 


Sig. 


Corrected Model 


97.08 


2 


48.54 


4.86 


0.008 


Intercept 


7.17 


1 


7.17 


0.72 


0.397 


Teacher Experience 


84.76 


1 


84.76 


8.48 


0.004 


NCATE Accredited 


10.45 


1 


10.45 


1.05 


0.307 


Error 


14102.67 


1411 


9.99 






Total 


14536.63 


1414 








Corrected Total 


14199.74 


1413 









NCATE Certification* 




N 


Reading Net Growth 
Mean 


SD 


Not NCATE Accredited 




401 




0.20 


3.29 


NCATE Accredited 




1049 




0.42 


3.40 


Total 




1450 




0.36 


3.37 


*Teacher Experience as a Covariate 










Between Group 


Sum of 




Mean 






Subject Effects 


Squares 


df 


Square 


F 


Sig. 


Corrected Model 


125.63 


2 


62.82 


5.57 


0.004 


Intercept 


29.84 


1 


29.84 


2.65 


0.104 


Teacher Experience 


110.36 


1 


110.36 


9.78 


0.002 


NCATE Accredited 


12.58 


1 


12.58 


1.12 


0.291 


Error 


16320.83 


1447 


11.28 






Total 


16635.81 


1450 








Corrected Total 


16446.47 


1449 









** The institutions in the study were only those at which the teachers prepared for certification. 

Sources: NWEA Study, www.ncate.org/public/institlis. asp?ch=106, 
www.usnews.com/usnews/edu/grad/rankings/edu/brief/edurank_brief.php 
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TABLE 16 



NCATE Status of U.S. News and World 
Report-Ranked Graduate Schools of Education 
by Top and Bottom Decile 

Decile Percentage NCATE Accredited 

Highest Decile 30% 

Lowest Decile 80% 



Sources: U.S. News and World Report, Education School Ranking, 2005, 
NCATE Membership Listing 



TABLE 17 



NCATE Status of U.S. News and World 
Report-Ranked Colleges with Undergraduate Teacher 
Education Programs by Selectivity 

Selectivity Percentage NCATE Accredited 

Most Selective 44% 

Least Selective 65% 



Sources: U.S. News and World Report, Ultimate College Guide 2006, 
NCATE Membership Listing 



were prepared. Controlling for 
longevity as a teacher, there were 
slight gains in student achievement 
among the NCATE teachers, but they 
were statistically insignificant. This 
study found no difference in student 
math or reading achievement by stu- 
dents taught by teachers educated for 
certification at NCATE- and non- 
NCATE-accredited institutions 



(NWEA Study; see Table 15.) 

The real issue is not whether the 
graduates of NCATE-accredited 
schools or their students score higher 
on standardized tests. It is that 
teacher education accreditation does 
not assure program quality. 
Anonymous Public University is an 
illustration of the problem, which is 
rooted in two weaknesses. 
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First, the most selective teacher 
education programs in the country 
are less likely to seek NCATE accredi- 
tation than their less eminent peers. 
Examining 100 graduate schools of 
education ranked by U.S. News and 
World Report, 30 percent of the 
schools in the highest decile are 
accredited versus 80 percent of 
schools in the lowest decile. 

(See Table 16.) 

The same is true of universities 
with undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion programs. Forty-four percent of 
institutions ranked most selective by 
U.S. News and World Report are NCATE 
accredited versus 65 percent of 
universities rated least selective. (See 
Table 17.) 

The result is that teacher educa- 
tion accrediting policy and standards 
are more likely to reflect the 
practices of the average or subpar 
programs rather than the outstand- 



ing ones. This is true of accreditation 
governance and review committees as 
well. It means, too, that the outstand- 
ing programs are less likely to join 
NCATE, feeling their participation 
benefits the association more than it 
does themselves. 

The second weakness, probably 
connected to the first, is that the 
quality floor set by NCATE, the 
minimum acceptable standard for 
accreditation, is too low. An example 
is the acceptable admissions floor. 

U.S. News and World Report publishes 
the admission rates for teacher 
education master’s programs. Among 
those programs that admit 100 per- 
cent of their applicants, 48 percent 
are accredited. Among those that 
accept 90 percent of their applicants, 
51 percent are accredited. Such high 
admission rates in the schools we 
visited were invariably a mark of a 
weak institution. (See Table 18.) 



TABLE 18 



NCATE Status by Admission Acceptance Rate 

Acceptance Rate Percentage NCATE Accredited 

100% of applicants accepted 48% 

90% or more of applicants accepted 51% 



Sources: U.S. News and World Report, Ultimate College Guide 2005 
NCATE Membership Listing 
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At the accredited institutions we 
visited in the course of this study, 
most of the deans praised NCATE 
acceditation, which has had a palpa- 
ble impact on the teacher education 
curriculum. Nonetheless, it has been 
unable to assure quality in the 
nation’s teacher education programs. 
This is in part because NCATE ’s 
accredited schools underrepresent 
the top-ranked schools of education 
and the quality floor set by the 
association reflects the practices of 
its membership. 



Conclusion 

The nation lacks an effective vehicle 
for setting minimum quality 
standards for teacher education. 
Moreover, standards are tied to teach- 
ing rather than learning. 

Despite the best efforts of the 
states and the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the floor is low enough today for 
institutions like APU to win the 
approval of both. 
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hi; overwhelming majority of America’s teachers continue to be prepared in 
Uiiversity-based teacher education programs. Even though these programs can 
b; found at four-year colleges of every description, almost 9 out of 10 university- 



ared teachers (88 percent) graduate from Just three types of institutions: 



effective graduates in the classroom. 58 

This generalization needs to be put into context. There are 467 Masters I 
universities with teacher education programs. This is 39 percent of the programs 
in the U.S. and more than twice the number found at research intensive and 
research extensive institutions combined. To say they are weaker does not mean 
every program is weaker, nor does it mean that every doctoral university is 
stronger than every Masters I. Indeed, Emporia State University, which is a 
Masters I, will be discussed later as an exemplary teacher education program. 
However, it does mean that a majority of the new teachers graduating from 
universities are being prepared in weaker teacher education programs. 

Lower Admissions Standards 

Masters I undergraduates have lower standardized admission test scores and high 
school grades than their peers at research and doctoral universities. 5^ They score 
50 points lower on the verbal portion of the SAT and 54 points lower on the 




This study finds Masters I universities are weaker academically than the 
other two major producers of teachers. As a group, they have lower admission 
standards, professors with lesser credentials, fewer resources, and produce less 



doctoral research extensive universities, doctoral research intensive universities, 
and master’s granting universities. More than half (54 percent) are products of a 
single type of university: Masters I. (See Table 19.) 



A majority of the new 
teachers graduating 
from universities are 
being prepared in 



weaker teacher 
education programs. 
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TABLE 19 



Percentage of Graduates from University-Based Teacher 
Education Programs by Carnegie Type 



Baccalaureate General 4% 

Baccalaureate Liberal Arts 6% 

Masters I 54% 

Masters II 4% 

Doctoral Intensive 13% 

Doctoral Extensive 20% 

Total 100% 



Note: The percentages do not add up to 100% due to rounding. 



Source: Demographics Study 



math exam than students at research 
extensive universities. Their second- 
ary school grades also lag behind 
those of peers at doctoral research 
extensive universities, with just 
33 percent achieving A- or higher 
averages as compared to 50 percent 
at research extensive universities. 
Students at research intensives have 
test scores and grades in between. 
(See Tables 20 and 21.) 

Lesser Faculty 
Credentials 

Teacher education faculty bring to 
their Jobs two important credentials. 



One is their experience working as 
teachers and their knowledge of 
practice. The other is their training 
as academics and their knowledge of 
teaching scholarship. More than 
three-quarters of the professors at all 
three types of institution have been 
teachers and have spent a substantial 
amount of time in the classroom. 
Among the 23 site visit schools 
included in this study that were 
Masters I or doctoral universities,®® 
a greater percentage of Masters I 
professors (86 percent) have taught 
in P-12 than their doctoral research 
extensive colleagues (76 percent). 
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But doctoral intensive universities 
had the highest percentage of former 
P-12 teachers: 92 percent. The profes- 
sors at all three types of school have a 
median of at least five years’ teaching 
experience. Professors at Masters I’s 
have the longest experience, a medi- 
an of eight years. (See Table 22.) 

With regard to training, teacher 
education faculty at Masters I institu- 
tions are the products of less 



distinguished graduate schools than 
their colleagues at doctoral universi- 
ties. U.S. News and World Report ranks 
graduate schools of education on 
their overall quality as well as the 
quality of their elementary and 
secondary education programs. This 
study examined where the teacher 
education professors at the 23 DRE’s, 
DRTs, and Mi’s we visited earned 
their doctorates. Teacher education 



TABLE 20 



SAT Scores for Undergraduate Teacher Education Majors 
by Institutional Type 



Type 


SAT Verbal 


SAT Math 


Research Universities 


564 


571 


Doctoral Universities 


557 


565 


Masters I Universities 


514 


517 



Source: Carnegie classification by SAT and major for undergraduates, using data from 
Baccalaureate & Beyond 1999-2000, National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS) 
by Higher Education Research Institute (HERI) at UCLA. 



TABLE 21 



Percentage of Teacher Education Freshmen With High School 
Grade Point Averages of A- or Higher by Institutional Type 



Type 


Percentage responding 


Research Universities 


50% 


Doctoral Universities 


41% 


Masters I Universities 


33% 



Source: Higher Education Research Institute, Cooperative Institutional 
Research Program, UCLA, 2003, (unpublished) 
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professors at doctoral universides 
had more than twice the median 
percentage of professors with degrees 
from both the top schools overall 
and the highest-ranked schools in 
teacher education. (See Tables 23 
and 24.) 

The faculty at Masters I universi- 
ties are also less productive in 
scholarship than their peers at 
doctoral universities. They are less 
likely to have published a book or 
written an article for a refereed 
journal in the past two years. 

(See Table 25.) 

In sum, doctoral and Masters I 
universities all have faculties with 
substandal experience in practice. 

But Masters I universities have a 
lower proportion of professors who 
earned their doctorates from 
top-ranked universities. This means 
that most attended less-selective 
graduate schools, were educated and 
mentored by less-distinguished 



faculty, and had less-able classmates 
to learn from. Masters I faculty are 
also less productive as scholars, 
which is one way in which professors 
remain vital and keep up to date in 
their fields. 

Fewer Resources 

High-quality programs require ade- 
quate human and financial resources. 
Masters I teacher education programs 
spend less per student than doctoral 
extensive and intensive universities, 
which causes under-investment in 
areas such as facilities, maintenance, 
financial aid, technology, professional 
development, and library holdings. 

It also encourages programs to 
make greater use of adjuncts, who 
cost less than full-time faculty. The 
result is that Masters I universities 
have significantly larger student-to- 
full-time-professor ratios than doctor- 
al universities. (See Tables 26 
and 27.) 



TABLE 22 



Faculty Teaching Experience in the Schools by Carnegie Type 

Doctoral Doctoral 

Institutional Type Extensive Intensive Masters I 



Percentage of faculty 
with experience 

teaching in the schools 76% 92% 86% 

Median number 

of years teaching 5 7 8 



Source: Faculty Survey 
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TABLE 23 



Percentage of Teacher Education Faculty with Doctorates 
from the 20 Highest Ranked Graduate Schools of Education 

by Institution Type 





Number of 


Doctorates from Highest 
Ranked Grad Schools 


Institutional Type 


Institutions 


Mean % 


Median % 


Doctoral Universities 


15 


41% 


36% 


Master I Universities 


8 


26% 


16% 



Note: There were only two doctoral intensive universities among the 2v3 site visit teacher education 
programs, so doctoral intensive and doctoral extensive universities were combined. 

Sources: U.S. News and World Report, Demographic Study 



TABLE 24 



Percentage of Teacher Education Faculty with Doctorates 
from the 20 Highest Ranked Graduate Schools in Teacher 
Education by Institution Type 





Number of 


Doctorates from Highest 
Ranked Grad Schools 


Institutional Type 


Institutions 


Mean % 


Median % 


Doctoral Universities 


15 


37% 


44% 


Master I Universities 


8 


19% 


16% 



Note: There were only two doctoral intensive universities among the 23 site visit teacher education 
programs, so doctoral intensive and doctoral extensive universities were combined. 

Sources: U.S. News and World Repart, Demographic Study 
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TABLE 25 



Percentage of Education School Faculty Engaging in Various 
Research Activities in the Past Two Years 


Carnegie Type 


Published in 
Refereed Journal 


Published 

Book 


Doctoral Extensive 


80% 


31% 


Doctoral Intensive 


63% 


22% 


Masters I 


57% 


12% 



Source: Faculty Survey 



Lower Impact 

In the final analysis, the measure of a 
teacher education program’s success 
is the impact of its graduates on stu- 
dent achievement. The Northwest 
Evaluation Association study exam- 
ined the relationship between 
teacher characteristics and student 
achievement growth. NWEA has a 
large database of longitudinal student 
achievement data containing more 
than 30 million student assessments, 
collected from more than 6,000 
schools located in 1,500 school dis- 
tricts in 45 states. Nearly 2,400 P-12 
teachers with students in the database 
volunteered to fill out questionnaires 



regarding their educations and expe- 
riences in the classroom.®! The study 
examined student achievement for 
the academic year 2004-05 in compar- 
ison with the achievement of a 
matched group of students. This 
made it possible to look at the rela- 
tionship between specific teacher 
characteristics — such as their highest 
degree, undergraduate major, or type 
of school attended — and the growth 
and performance of their students. 
This study focused on student growth 
in the areas of math and reading. 

NWEA assessments, relying on 
tests of student achievement and 
academic progress, are aligned with 
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State standards and are cross-refer- 
enced in order to provide compara- 
bility between the assessments. 
Student growth in learning is meas- 
ured on an equal interval scale in 
which each unit, roughly the equiva- 
lent of a month’s growth in learning, 
is called a Rausch Unit (RIT)®2 based 
on the work of Danish statistician 
Georg Rausch. (Appendix 2 provides 
a full description of the study.) 



The NWEA study examined the 
relationship between the type of uni- 
versity that teachers attended to 
prepare for certification and their 
students’ growth in achievement. 
Controlling for experience, the study 
found that students with teachers pre- 
pared at Masters I universities show 
lower growth in math and reading 
than do students with teachers pre- 
pared at doctoral universities. The 



TABLE 26 



Education School Student/Faculty Ratios by Carnegie Type 





Teacher Education 


Full-Time Equivalent 




Graduates/ 


Students/ 


Institutional Type 


Full-Time Faculty 


Full-Time Faculty 


Doctoral Extensive 


5.3 


16.5 


Doctoral Intensive 


5.8 


20.7 


Masters I 


9.3 


28.9 



Source: Demographic Study 



TABLE 27 



Budget Dollars Per Full-Time Equivalent Student 
by Carnegie Type 



Carnegie Type 



Dollars per Student 



Doctoral Extensive $6,767 

Doctoral Intensive $5,772 

Masters I $3,584 



Source: Demographic Study 
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Table 28 



Math and Reading Net Growth in RiT’s Controiiing for 
Teacher Experience by Carnegie Type 



Institution Type* 




N 


Math Net Growth 
Mean 


SD 


Doctoral/Research Institutions 


527 




0.65 


3.28 


Masters I 




593 




0.28 


3.21 


Total 




1120 




0.45 


3.25 


*Teaclier Experience as a 


Covariate 










Between Group 


Sum of 




Mean 






Subject Effects 


Squares 


df 


Square 


F 


Sig. 


Corrected Model 


102.39 


2 


51.20 


4.88 


0.008 


Intercept 


4.04 


1 


4.04 


0.39 


0.535 


Teacher Experience 


63.72 


1 


63.72 


6.07 


0.014 


Institution Type 


41.68 


1 


41.68 


3.97 


0.046 


Error 


11717.72 


1117 


10.49 






Total 


12050.03 


1120 








Corrected Total 


11820.11 


1119 









Institution Type* 




N 


Reading Net Growth 
Mean 


SD 


Doctoral/Research Institutions 


548 




0.57 


3.32 


Masters I 




605 




0.28 


3.47 


Total 




1153 




0.42 


3.40 


*Teacher Experience as a Covariate 










Between Group 


Sum of 




Mean 






Subject Effects 


Squares 


df 


Square 


F 


Sig. 


Corrected Model 


62.47 


2 


31.23 


2.71 


0.067 


Intercept 


0.49 


1 


0.49 


0.04 


0.836 


Teacher Experience 


39.20 


1 


39.20 


3.40 


0.066 


Institution Type 


25.81 


1 


25.81 


2.24 


0.135 


Error 


13264.79 


1150 


11.54 






Total 


13529.52 


1153 








Corrected Total 


13327.25 


1152 









Source: Northwest Evaluation Association 
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difference in math was .37 RIT’s, 
which is significant at the .05 level, 
and .29 RIT’s in reading, which is a 
strong relationship, but not signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. This is about a 
week and a half of additional growth 
a year in math and a little more than 
a week in reading. Over the course of 
12 years of schooling, this amounts to 
four and a half months in math and 
nearly four months in reading, which 
represents a substantial difference 
in student achievement growth and 
indicates greater efficacy among 
teachers prepared at doctoral 
granting universities. (See Table 28.) 



Conclusion 

A majority of our teachers, who 
graduate from Masters I universities, 
come to their teacher education 
programs with lower high school 
grades and test scores than their 
peers at doctoral universities. Their 
programs are staffed by professors 
prepared at less highly ranked univer- 
sities with budgets less generous than 
those of doctoral universities. When 
graduates become teachers, their 
students experience lower growth in 
math and reading than those 
with teachers trained at doctoral 
universities. 



NAL QUALITY 



When Masters I 
graduates become 
teachers, their 
students experience 
iower growth in math 
and reading than 
those with teachers 
trained at doctorai 
universities. 
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EXEMPLARY TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



ne of the most gratifying aspects of this study was finding excelient teacher 
education programs at more than a quarter of the schoois we visited.®® These 
prograil^were models demonstrating that the history of teacher education is 
iiaaai^n table. They resisted the pressure to withdraw from P-12 schools. Instead, 
they embraced practice and practitioners. For their efforts, they have received 
the support of their universities. 

This report profiles four of these teacher education programs, located at 
Alverno College, Emporia State University, Stanford University, and University of 
Virginia.®^ These institutions differ in the types of teacher education programs 
they offer: four-year undergraduate programs, five-year undergraduate/graduate 
programs, and a 15-month master’s program. They are small and they are large. 
They are less selective and highly selective. They are public and private, religious 
and nonsectarian. They are located in different regions of the country at 
baccalaureate colleges, master’s granting universities, and research universities. 

But these teacher education programs share a number of basic characteris- 
tics that make them exemplary. Each is committed to preparing excellent 
teachers and has clearly defined what an excellent teacher needs to know and be 
able to do. This is translated into a coherent, integrated, comprehensive, and 
up-to-date curriculum. The field experience component of the curriculum is 
sustained, begins early, and provides immediate application of theory to real 
classroom situations. There is a close connection between the teacher education 
program and the schools in which students teach, including ongoing collabora- 
tion between academic and clinical faculties. All have high graduation standards. 

The teacher education faculty at all four schools are committed to their pro- 



Each model program 
is committed to 
preparing exceiient 
teachers and has 
cieariy defined what 
an exceiient teacher 
needs to know and 
be abie to do. This is 
transiated into a 
coherent, integrated, 
comprehensive, 
and up-to-date 
curricuium. 
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Milwaukee principals 
rate Alverno gradu- 
ates as “consistently 
better prepared to 
teach in [inner city 
schools] than 
graduates of other 
programs.” 



gram and their students. Even educa- 
tion school faculty outside of teacher 
education and faculty colleagues out- 
side the education school respect and 
participate in the program. Moreover, 
top university administrators are 
positive about and support the 
teacher education program. Beyond 
this, the high quality of the program, 
and of its graduates, is recognized by 
important external publics such as 
the schools that hire them and the 
experts who assess them. 

Foui^Year 

Undergraduate Programs 

Alverno College 

Alverno College, founded by the 
School Sisters of St. Francis, is a 
Catholic women’s college in 
Milwaukee. Alverno enrolls a little 
over 2,200 undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students. Of these, 346 under- 
graduates and 129 graduates are in 
programs for teachers. Its student 
body is nonresidential and is 
one-quarter minority. 

The education division of this 
baccalaureate general college admits 
a local student body that stays and 
teaches in the local schools. Five 
years after graduation, 85 percent of 
the teacher education graduates are 
still in the classroom. Though the 
college is small, this remarkable 
retention rate makes Alverno one of 
the five top feeder institutions for the 
Milwaukee Public Schools. Principals 



in those schools rate the Alverno 
graduates as “consistently better pre- 
pared to teach in [inner city schools] 
than graduates of other programs.” 

This is even more impressive 
because Alverno is largely an open 
admission school in which entering 
students often come underprepared. 
Passage of the Praxis I and Pre- 
Professional Skills Tests are required 
for admission to the teacher 
education division, but the college is 
willing to work with highly motivated 
students who fail the exams the first 
time around. This kind of individual- 
ized attention to students is a hall- 
mark of the Alverno approach. 

In terms of the faculty, there are 
nine full-time education professors, 
six of whom have doctorates, and 
12 part-time faculty members. What 
is unusual is that liberal arts faculty, 
who consider teacher education one 
of the more rigorous majors at 
Alverno, are also deeply involved in 
the teacher education programs. 
Language arts education, for 
instance, is coordinated by a senior 
English department professor and 
a number of liberal arts faculty teach 
methods courses in their disciplines. 

The Alverno teacher education 
curriculum, which prepares students 
for early childhood, elementary, mid- 
dle school and secondary teaching, 
can be described in two very different 
ways. Starting off with the traditional 
description: the student program 
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comprises the college’s core liberal 
arts classes, courses in disciplinary 
areas like math or science, course 
work in early childhood or secondary 
education, four field experiences, 
student teaching, and study in any 
supplementary areas needed. A full- 
time student enrolls in 12 to 18 credit 
hours a semester. 

As for the Alverno description, 
the college has an outcome- or 
ability-based curriculum. All teacher 
education candidates must complete 
a total of 40 competence units 
distributed across eight areas: com- 
munication, analysis, problem 
solving, valuing in decision making, 
social interaction, developing a global 
perspective, effective citizenship, and 
aesthetic engagement. There are six 
developmental levels, which require 
increasing levels of knowledge and 
skill in each area. Alverno requires 
that all students demonstrate mastery 
at least through level four in the 
eight areas. 

By way of example, in social 
interaction the six developmental 
levels are: 1) identify your own inter- 
action behaviors in group problem 
solving; 2) analyze the behavior of 
the others in the group within two 
theoretical frameworks; 3) evaluate 
your own behavior within two theo- 
retical frameworks; 4) demonstrate 
effective social interaction behavior 
in a variety of situations and circum- 
stances; 5) demonstrate effective 



interpersonal and intergroup behav- 
iors in cross-cultural interactions; and 
6) facilitate effective interpersonal 
and intergroup relationships in one’s 
professional situation. 

A given course will address a 
number of the eight ability areas and 
the syllabus will describe what stu- 
dents have to do to show they have 
attained a specific level of compe- 
tence. No one has to guess what the 
professor wants; explicit expectations 
and assessment criteria are public. 
Through a variety of means — includ- 
ing self-assessment, teacher assess- 
ment, and external assessment — a 
student demonstrates the level of 
competence or development in 
particular abilities. Each semester, 
students receive a matrix showing 
where they stand in terms of their 
competence level for each ability. 
Students are graded as satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory and repeat 
unsatisfactory work until it becomes 
satisfactory. 

The teacher education program 
relies on extensive field work. Prior 
to student teaching, Alverno students 
complete a minimum of 100 hours of 
field work divided into four different 
experiences, one taken each semester 
of the sophomore and junior years. 
The first, intended to get their feet 
wet and allow them to see a good 
teacher in action, focuses on lesson 
planning and requires students to 
teach two lessons. The next empha- 



Each semester, 
students receive a 
matrix showing where 
they stand in terms 
of their competence 
ievei for each abiiity. 
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Students must 
assemble a portfolio 
(including a video 
record of their 
teaching perform- 
ance) that is evaluat- 
ed by the student, 
the faculty, and local 
principals, assistant 
superintendents, 
alumni, and other 
educators. 



sizes literacy and stresses the 
development of goals, objectives, and 
standards. A third centers on assess- 
ment and classroom management. 

The final field experience takes 
place in an urban school and 
students are required to teach eight 
lessons. In this fourth field experi- 
ence, Alverno undergraduates assess 
their students before and after they 
teach in order to gauge how much of 
a difference they have made. 

After the fourth field experience, 
and prior to student teaching, the 
Alverno students go through the 
most comprehensive and rigorous 
assessment of their careers. They 
must assemble a portfolio (including 
a video record of their teaching 
performance) that is evaluated by the 
student, the faculty, and external 
assessors including local principals, 
assistant superintendents, alumni, 
and other educators with whom the 
college has relationships. 

Student teaching, which follows, 
involves two nine-week placements in 
at least one urban school. Students 
are expected to manage the class- 
room for five weeks during each 
placement. As in the earlier field 
work, they keep logs, engage in 
self-assessment, produce lesson plans, 
and participate in a weekly seminar. 
They are required to write a compre- 
hensive case study of the effectiveness 
of student learning. 

The only complaint heard from a 



small number of faculty is that there 
are too many adjuncts or part-time 
faculty on staff. However, the use of 
adjunct professors to supervise 
student teachers is effective because 
the adjuncts have long-term involve- 
ments with and are better integrated 
into the college than is typical. 
Full-time education faculty are also 
more actively involved in supervising 
student field work than is typical in 
teacher education programs, 
rotating in and out of supervision 
assignments. And even rarer among 
institutions of higher education, 
non-education faculty routinely 
observe students teaching in their 
content area. 

Faculty are hired at Alverno for 
their commitment to teaching and 
their experience as teachers, not for 
their research or their publications. 
The chair of the education 
division puts it this way: “We are an 
institution where teaching is our 
number one priority. We are commit- 
ted to the scholarship of teaching, 
and to figure out the most effective 
way to teach our student body.” 
Unlike many schools of education 
that talk about exemplary teaching 
methods but don’t go beyond the 
rhetoric, the whole of Alverno, not 
Just the education division, stresses 
the modeling of good teaching. The 
college has a staff of six full-time 
researchers who study Alverno ’s 
approaches to teaching and learning. 
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their consequences, and how they 
can be improved. This institution 
studies the graduates of its programs 
in ways few other colleges do. 

Alverno also applies what it has 
learned to improve education. Its 
faculty are much in demand in the 
local schools and around the country. 
Past initiatives include a Joyce 
Foundation grant that funded 
Alverno professors to work with the 
Milwaukee middle and high schools 
to develop performance assessment 
strategies. Another initiative aimed to 
integrate technology (a particular 
strength of Alverno teacher educa- 
tion) and portfolio assessment into 
the curriculum of the Milwaukee 
elementary schools. The college has 
received more than $4 million in 
awards from major foundations to 
support the work of the college. 

Education at Alverno is not with- 
out problems. One hears questions 
on campus from those who would 
rather get an “A” than a “satisfactory” 
grade; from students about the quali- 
ty of a particular field experience or a 
cooperating teacher; and from faculty 
about salaries. But the bottom line is 
that Alverno turns out very good 
teachers. Nationally, this small college 
was involved in helping determine 
the knowledge, skills, and disposi- 
tions of beginning teachers 
included in the bible of new teacher 
standards, the Interstate New Teacher 
Assessment and Support Consortium 



(INTASC) standards. The National 
Commission on Teaching and 
America’s Future identified Alverno 
as one of seven outstanding teacher 
education programs in a series of 
books entitled “Studies of Excellence 
in Teacher Education.” The U.S. 
Department of Education chose 
Alverno’s elementary education 
program as one of four winners of a 
national award for programs for 
effective teacher preparation. Last 
year alone 900 educators from more 
than 200 institutions in the United 
States and abroad visited Alverno to 
study its teaching methods. Not bad 
for a local, tuition-dependent, less- 
selective former normal school. 

Emporia State University 

At most of the universities we visited, 
teacher education was looked down 
on by professors and administrators 
outside and frequently inside the 
school of education. But not at 
Emporia State University (ESU) in 
Kansas, the home of the National 
Teachers Hall of Fame, dedicated to 
honoring master career teachers and 
to promoting the teaching profes- 
sion. The ESU school of education, 
named The Teachers College (TC), is 
the institution’s pride andjoy. ESU 
president Eiay Schallenkamp calls 
“teacher preparation... the Jewel in 
our crown,” an opinion echoed by 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
John Schwenn. A department chair 



Unlike many schools 
of education that talk 
about exemplary 
teaching methods but 
don’t go beyond the 
rhetoric, the whole of 
Alverno, not just the 
education division, 
stresses the modeling 
of good teaching. 
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teacher education 
applicants must 
provide proof of 100 
hours of supervised 
work experience 
with children. 



marveled: “I’ve never worked at an 
institution where the school of educa- 
tion had more clout,” marveled a 
department chair. In 2006, the city of 
Emporia will officially adopt the nick- 
name “Teacher Town, USA.” 

The Teachers College was found- 
ed in 1863 as the first public normal 
school in Kansas. Today, it offers 
11 undergraduate and 13 graduate 
programs. It enrolls 1,150 undergrad- 
uates in its teacher education 
programs, nearly 30 percent of ESU’s 
undergraduate population, and grad- 
uates about 300 teachers annually 
from its baccalaureate programs, split 
almost evenly between elementary 
and middle/secondary education. 

The school draws most of its 
undergraduate students from Eiansas. 
Two-thirds are traditional-age college 
students. Minority enrollment is 
4 percent Hispanic and 4 percent 
African-American, reflecting the 
demographics of the population in 
TC’s primary enrollment area. Close 
to 40 percent of TC students are 
transfer students, the majority 
coming (with weaker skills) from 
community colleges. 

Emporia undergraduates enter 
teacher education in their Junior 
year. As sophomores, they take a 
survey course titled “Introduction to 
Teaching,” which includes 30 hours 
of tutoring in the local schools. 
Students get a chance to see what it’s 
like being around children and being 



a teacher. Faculty say they get a 
chance to eyeball their future stu- 
dents and to caution those who don’t 
seem cut out for the profession that 
they might consider switching fields. 
All teacher education applicants must 
provide proof of 100 hours of super- 
vised work experience with children. 

After this initial exposure, those 
who decide to apply need to have a 
2.5 cumulative GPA and a 2.75 GPA 
in the General Education Core 
Curriculum. Those who enroll 
actually have higher grades: a GPA of 
3.21 as compared with 3.03 for all 
upper division students at Emporia 
in spring 2005. 

They must also pass Praxis I, the 
pre-professional skills test, with 
cut-off scores in writing, math, and 
reading, originally set by the Kansas 
Board of Regents at approximately 
the 55th percentile nationally. TC 
entrants generally average several 
points above the cut-off. 65 The 
elementary program takes a lower 
percentage of applicants than the 
secondary program because fewer 
elementary applicants pass Praxis I. 

A few students are admitted 
provisionally if they miss the cut-off 
on Just one test by a point or two. 
Provisional students must attend a 
remedial lab and pass “an appropri- 
ate test” or be dropped by the 
program. Applicants can retake 
Praxis I until they pass it, and while 
those who fall into that category are 
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relatively few, some cooperating 
teachers feel that those who take the 
test multiple times are more likely to 
he unsatisfactory in the classroom. 

Like Alverno, TC is one of those 
rare schools with a low bar for 
admission, but a high bar for gradua- 
tion. To earn a diploma, students 
must pass Praxis II. Students who fail 
the exam still graduate, but not with 
teacher education degrees. 

They must also pass through 
three admissions processes: ESU 
general admission, TC admission in 
their junior year, and admission to 
the TC senior year program. In 
addition, the senior year program 
requires recommendations from the 
student’s mentor teacher and univer- 
sity internship supervisor. 

Emporia State’s Teachers College 
has 76 tenured or tenure-track 
faculty; all but two hold doctorates. 
Like Alverno faculty members, they 
have a shared sense of identity and 
purpose: they are teachers of teachers 
first and scholars second. They focus 
on issues of education and pedagogy; 
their colleagues in arts and sciences 
provide the academic content and 
methods courses. 

As with most institutions, teach- 
ing, scholarship, and service are all 
considered in granting tenure or 
promotion, but “teaching is weighted 
double,” said a department chair. 

This faculty also maintains close 
ties with P-12 schools. All elementary 



education professors are in the public 
schools everyday, engaged principally 
in teaching demonstration lessons, 
team teaching with public school 
teachers, and mentoring student 
teachers. Arts and science professors 
frequentlyjoin them, observing 
student teachers and designing team 
taught lessons. 

But they see their work as more 
than educating future teachers. Their 
Job is improving P-12 education in 
the entire state of Kansas. Because 
the faculty and their students are 
overwhelmingly from Kansas and 
plan to remain there, they believe the 
ESU faculty has been given an 
opportunity to raise the quality of the 
entire state education system. One 
out of every six teachers in Eiansas 
has completed a degree at ESU. 

Teacher education is the 
showcase at Teachers College. There 
are three critical elements — the 
curriculum, the clinical program, 
and partnerships — that make the 
program work. 

Elementary teacher education is 
a three-block program building on 
the ESU lower division general edu- 
cation core. Block I is the first-year 
program, in which students take 33 
hours of professional courses such as 
“Planning & Assessment of Teach- 
ing,” “Reading for the Elementary 
Teacher I,” and “Teaching Science in 
the Elementary School.” 

Blocks II and III, the senior-year 
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teacher education 
students are required 
to spend their senior 
year as an intern 
in a professional 
development school. 



program, are a mix of course work 
and a one-year internship. Block II, 
taken in the fall, includes seven 
courses: “Teaching in Social Studies,” 
“Teaching Language Arts,” and 
“Teaching Mathematics in the 
Elementary School”; “Classroom 
Management”; “Observing 
Teaching/Learning Models”; 

“Reading for the Elementary Teacher 
11”; and “Reading Practicum.” 

Block III, taken in the spring, is also 
17 credit-hours, including 12 hours of 
“Student Teaching” plus the courses 
“Professional Competencies of 
Teachers” and “Foundations of 
Curriculum Development.” 

Block II and III courses are 100 
percent field-based, held on-site at 
professional development schools 
(PDS) . The PDS, a union between a 
university and a school, is modeled 
after the teaching hospital. For the 
school district, participation brings 
professional development for 
teachers, chances to train and hire 
successful interns, access to expertise 
from university faculty, and an 
additional person in the classroom to 
work with students. The university 
benefits because its teacher education 
program is rooted in the schools, the 
clinical and academic curriculums 
are integrated, students receive better 
preparation for the classroom, and 
faculty are intimately involved in the 
schools, which is far from the norm. 

This decision to adopt a field- 



based program necessitated a 
rethinking of the teacher education 
curriculum. “We had to grapple with 
the question: How does the content 
of a university class fit into this 
new environment?” said Dean Tes 
Mehring. To make this work, 
professors had to redesign their 
courses: integrating theory and prac- 
tice, gearing instruction to what is 
happening in the classroom, collabo- 
rating with other faculty and 
classroom teachers, dropping unnec- 
essary and redundant course content, 
and adding new units. 

All elementary teacher education 
students are required to spend their 
senior year as an intern in a profes- 
sional development school. During 
their first semester in the PDS, they 
spend two full days and three half- 
days each week in the classroom, and 
the remainder of their time taking 
site-based methods courses. They 
meet in their college class to discuss 
theory; practice it the next day in 
their P-12 intern classroom; then 
return to their college class to talk 
about what happened and what they 
learned from the experience. As the 
semester progresses, students spend 
more and more time at the PDS. 
Their courses end by Thanksgiving 
and interns spend the first two weeks 
of December teaching every day. This 
gives them a head start on student 
teaching, which they do full-time the 
following semester. They stay at the 
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same school, but change classrooms 
to get the experience of working at a 
different grade level and with a 
different mentor teacher. 

The internship is much more 
than student teaching. As interns, 
students are treated like staff mem- 
bers and are expected to experience 
the life of a teacher both inside and 
outside of the classroom. They go 
through new teacher orientation and 
are expected to attend all teacher 
meetings. They participate in grading 
and parent-teacher conferences. They 
build relationships with students and 
their families. TC students view their 
intern experiences as intense and 
valuable. “It was wonderful to be able 
to see the entire school year from 
beginning to end: how to set up a 
class, how to go through, how to wind 
it down,” said a TC graduate. “By the 
end, you really feel like a teacher.” 
The TC interns and alumni with 
whom we spoke uniformly said that 
the program helped them feel well 
prepared, ready to be in a 
classroom by themselves. 

The mentor teachers at the PDS 
schools agree. “It’s so organized,” said 
one, “so well thought out. Interns get 
twice the training of regular student 
teachers.” They receive high levels of 
feedback throughout the year, and 
graduate with confidence in their 
professional skills. Supervisors are 
supposed to visit the student 
teacher’s class four to six times over 



16 weeks, but many show up much 
more often. About 80 percent of the 
student teachers are supervised by 
full-time education faculty, only about 
20 percent by adjuncts. This is in 
contrast to many education schools 
we visited, where adjuncts and 
doctoral students do the bulk of the 
supervision. 

Two critical partnerships make 
this program possible. The first is 
with the public schools. The word 
“partnership” tends to be overused in 
education, but the PDS’s we visited 
were true partnerships. Both the 
schools and ESU own them. 

Together, teachers and professors 
built the program, defining what 
teachers needed to know and the 
mechanisms for assessing their com- 
petence in those areas. Both the 
school district and ESU invest time, 
resources, and human capital to 
make this initiative work. Both were 
thrilled with the result. 

The education school’s second 
crucial partnership, primarily in 
middle and secondary education, is 
with the faculty in arts and sciences at 
ESU, who teach methods courses in 
their disciplines and supervise stu- 
dent teaching. It is a faculty reminis- 
cent of Alverno’s. Professors feel 
a sense of ownership and pride 
regarding teacher education 
students, a sharp contrast with most 
of the campuses we visited. One ESU 
science professor summarized the 
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ESU graduates are 
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a state average of 
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relationship quite simply: “The teach- 
ers we turn out,” he said, “they are 
mine.” Another faculty member even 
looks for students in his freshman 
and sophomore courses who would 
make good teachers and tries to 
persuade them to apply to TC or, 
alternatively, counsels some pre-edu- 
cation majors into other careers if he 
thinks they lack the right personality 
for the Job. Arts and sciences faculty 
members are also connected with the 
schools and teachers around the 
state. As a professor remarked: 

“There are 700 biology teachers in 
Kansas and I know all of them.” 
Teacher education is so engrained in 
the arts and sciences that one of the 
criteria for hiring faculty is the candi- 
date’s interest in preparing teachers 
in his or her academic discipline. 

So how well is ESU doing? its 
graduates getjobs. Ninety-eight 
percent of the students who graduate 
get hired and the other 2 percent go 
to graduate school. Its graduates stay 
in teaching. An ESU study finds that 
three years after graduation, 92 per- 
cent of graduates are still teachers 
versus a state average of 70 percent. 
Employers rate ESU teachers highly. 
ESU surveyed the schools that 
employed teachers graduating from 
December 1998 to August 2000. They 
said the teachers were either well pre- 
pared or very well prepared in areas 
including subject-matter competency 
(85 percent) , instructional planning 



(81 percent), teaching methodology 
(80 percent) , and classroom manage- 
ment (71 percent). And as with 
Alverno, ESU’s education school has 
won awards for its program, such as 
the National Distinguished Program 
in Education Award from the 
American Association for Colleges of 
Teacher Education. 

The bottom line is that Emporia 
State offers an exemplary elementary 
teacher preparation program, but it 
is still a work in progress. “We built 
the plane while we were flying it,” 
said Dean Mehring, and the faculty 
members are still tweaking it. For 
instance, ESU recendy made curricu- 
lar changes to provide relief to senior 
teacher education students who are 
buffeted by heavy course loads and a 
five-day-a-week internship. A larger 
issue is that the middle/secondary 
teacher programs have lagged behind 
the elementary education program in 
their redesign. 

The homogeneity of the faculty 
and the student body is a short- 
coming, too. There are only four 
professors of color at Teachers 
College. This is the downside of a 
regional university and Kansas demo- 
graphics, although population data 
indicate a rising Hispanic population. 
It is also a liability in preparing 
students to teach diverse populations. 
In the employer survey, only 
63 percent of respondents rated TC 
as doing well or very well in the areas 
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of inclusion/ diversity. The college is 
aware of the issue and taking steps 
to address it. 

There is also a paucity of evalua- 
tive data. TC is better than many 
programs in that it keeps track of its 
alumni. But to date, the evidence of 
success is persistence data, placement 
information, and alumni surveys. 
Missing is research on the impact of 
TC’s graduates on their students’ 
achievement and their schools. Such 
a study is under way. 

One of the most appealing 
characteristics of the Teachers 
College is its willingness to acknowl- 
edge shortcomings and its desire to 
address them. 

A Five-Year Teacher 
Education Program 

The University of Virginia 

The University of Virginia (U.Va.) is 
very different from Alverno and 
Emporia State. It is a very selective 
doctoral extensive university, founded 
by Thomas Jefferson. Located on a 
beautiful historic campus, U.Va. is 
commonly referred to as a “public 
ivy.” Virginia’s education school, the 
Curry School of Education, offers a 
very different teacher education 
program, too: a five-year curriculum 
in which students earn a bachelor’s 
degree with a liberal arts major and a 
master’s degree in teaching. 

The Curry School has a relatively 
small teacher education program. In 



2005, 175 students were admitted to 
the B.A./M.T. program and typically 
about two-thirds of the students 
graduate. The average SAT score for 
students admitted to Curry in 2005 
was an impressive 1247, slightly lower 
than the arts and sciences scores. 
Faculty members rate the students 
highly, describing them as “outstand- 
ing,” “very articulate,” “very 
committed,” and “one of the real 
pleasures of working here.” One 
professor went so far as to say: “The 
students here make us all look 
smarter.” 

However, a professorial wag took 
a slightly different tack, characteriz- 
ing the teacher education students as 
“white, privileged, astute, and almost 
entirely female.” The 2005 class was 
83 percent female and 20 percent 
were minorities. 

Nearly 37 percent of Curry’s 
teacher education students come 
from families with one or both 
parents in the teaching profession. 
Nine out of 10 become classroom 
teachers after graduating, more often 
choosing suburban over urban 
schools as is true at the vast majority 
of selective education schools. 
However, about a third of the 2005 
graduates planned on teaching in 
urban (17 percent) or rural 
(17 percent) schools. Curry has not 
historically collected data on alumni 
retention. 

In the course of their five years at 
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in the field. 



the University of Virginia, students 
meet the requirements for a U.Va. 
bachelor’s degree, including a 
minimum of 30 credits of general 
education and whatever number of 
credits are required for a bachelor’s 
degree in any particular arts and 
science department. Students com- 
plete 53 to 56 credits in education, 
including 16 to 18 credits in field 
placements and student teaching. In 
addition, several education classes 
have non-credit school-based labs 
attached to the course work. Teacher 
education programs are available at 
the P-12 levels in the areas of 
elementary, secondary, and special 
education. In contrast to most educa- 
tion schools, more students seek 
certification in secondary than 
elementary education. Each teacher 
education student has faculty advisors 
in both Curry and arts and sciences. 

Admission to the teacher educa- 
tion program, which begins in the 
second year of college, is relatively 
easy, but not automatic. Students fill 
out an application, describe their 
interests and their experiences with 
children and families, pass Praxis 1, 
and demonstrate good academic 
standing at the university with an 
overall GPA of 2.7 or better. During 
their second year, they take their first 
education class, an introduction to 
the field, entitled “Teaching as a 
Profession,’’ and an associated field 
experience in a school or community 



service agency intended to teach 
them about organizational structure 
and behavior. In their third and 
fourth years, students enroll in basic 
education courses, classes required 
for licensure, and related field 
experiences. For instance, the basic 
“methods” class (“Instruction and 
Assessment”) and the content courses 
require fourth-year students to 
engage in clinical work in a class- 
room and teach several lessons to 
students. 

By the time Curry students com- 
plete the fourth year of the program, 
they have had as many as six field 
experiences and up to 90 hours in 
the field; completed core or basic 
education classes in subjects such as 
exceptional learners, learning and 
human development, and education- 
al technology; and taken courses in 
the area in which they plan to be 
certified, such as teaching chemistry 
in secondary schools, ff anything, 
students would like even more field 
experience. 

In their fourth year, Curry under- 
graduates must take the Graduate 
Record Exam prior to formal 
admission to the graduate program. 
In recent years, average scores for the 
master’s program, which admits both 
fifth-year students and a cohort of 
graduate students who enroll in a 
two-year program, have averaged 
from 1225 to 1240. They take the 
Praxis 11 exam at the beginning of 
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the fifth year as well, as Curry 
requires. The Praxis I is taken in the 
third year, when students from the 
college are admitted to the teacher 
education program. 

In their final year, fifth-year 
students, who are now working on a 
master’s degree, spend the fall term 
student teaching full-time in order to 
see how a teacher sets up a classroom 
and establishes expectations at the 
beginning of the school year. They 
spend the second semester taking a 
capstone course on issues in educa- 
tion and working on a research proj- 
ect based on a classroom problem or 
issue identified during the fall with 
the aid of a clinical instructor and 
their university supervisor. The aim of 
the project, exploring issues such as 
the pros and cons of a particular 
approach to reading and a compari- 
son of two different methods of 
teaching science, is to bring students 
back to the school to do research. 

Curry places students in a variety 
of P-12 schools in the region. Its 
focus is on choosing classroom 
teachers who model good teaching, 
rather than working with a particular 
school. Teachers apply to the educa- 
tion school to be clinical instructors 
(cooperating teachers) for Curry 
students and their applications are 
carefully reviewed. If selected, they 
receive $500 for each student they 
supervise. A Curry faculty member or 
doctoral student in turn supervises 



each student and clinical instructor, 
visiting the school where a student 
has been placed two or three times a 
month to meet with the student 
and clinical instructor. At the end of 
the process, all three evaluate each 
other. The decision to continue 
or discontinue employing the 
clinical instructor grows out of that 
evaluation. 

Twenty-five to 30 doctoral stu- 
dents serve as supervisors each year, 
working under the guidance of 
faculty members representing each of 
the licensure areas. Supervisors must 
have at least three years’ experience 
teaching the subject in which they 
are supervising students. In addition 
to observation training provided by 
the Teacher Education Office, 
supervisors take a three-credit course 
on evaluating teaching. 

A little over a third of the full- 
time tenure-track faculty participate 
in teacher education, including 
professors from related fields. As at 
Alverno and Emporia, teacher educa- 
tion wins high marks from Curry 
colleagues in other fields, and the 
research of the teacher education fac- 
ulty is not looked down upon, as it is 
in many research universities. It is 
seen as “the same as the other 
research,’’ said one professor. In fact, 
one of Curry’s highest ranked 
programs in scholarship is Special 
Education, which also prepares 
teachers. 
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The Curry School tenure-track 
faculty, numbering 81 , is a research 
university professoriate expected to 
be strong in research, teaching, and 
service. However, in contrast to the 
situation at Alverno and Emporia, 
research is the most important in this 
trinity. Professors made it clear that 
research counts more than service to 
the local schools. One junior faculty 
member put it this way: “I have yet to 
have anyone tell me that I had better 
be in the schools or I would not get 
tenure.” Curry professors have not 
been encouraged to get involved with 
the local schools and community 
and most have not done so, but there 
are notable exceptions. And 
because most professors live in the 
Charlottesville area, they are 
unavoidably part of the community 
and its schools. 

U.Va. professors enjoy a strong 
reputation as a teaching faculty. 
Students were enthusiastically and 
almost uniformly laudatory in their 
comments about their professors. 

Said one senior faculty member who 
had taught at three other institutions: 
“This is the best teaching faculty I 
have ever been associated with. They 
subordinate their personal interests 
to those of their students in a way 
that is rare among Research I 
universities.” 

The Curry faculty and administra- 
tion are wedded to the five-year 
teacher education program, which is 



rooted in the belief that providing a 
broad liberal arts education with an 
arts and sciences major, and ensuring 
extensive field work experience and 
pedagogical education, cannot be 
done in four years. Professors believe 
the five-year program is academically 
and professionally superior to the tra- 
ditional four-year curriculum. There 
is a cornucopia of anecdotes, but 
professors and administrators admit, 
as one said, that there “really is no 
hard evidence that the five-year 
program is superior.” But there is 
litde doubt on the part of the Curry 
School of Education community that 
a serious study would prove that it is. 

Without that evidence, many 
other schools would likely view the 
idea of moving to an extended 
teacher preparation program in an 
age of alternative certification as 
inherently unwise. But it has worked 
for Virginia in several ways. 
Enrollments and SAT scores both 
rose following the change. The arts 
and science professors found the edu- 
cation school and teacher education 
more acceptable because the school 
supported liberal arts majors for all 
students, even though they still 
regarded education as less scholarly 
than other fields. The five-year 
program built a sense of pride and 
uniqueness within the education 
school. It also moved teacher educa- 
tion to a much more central place 
at Curry. 
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But more important, the pro- 
gram received rave reviews from the 
public schools. 

A local deputy superintendent 
echoed the sentiments of nearly all of 
her colleagues: “Students from Curry 
are the highest quality we see. I don’t 
know whether it is the five-year pro- 
gram or the quality of the students.” 

The University of Virginia, like 
Alverno and Emporia State, has a 
reputation for turning out strong 
teachers. U.Va. was another of the 
seven schools praised for excellence 
in teacher education by the National 
Center on Teaching and America’s 
Future. Its teacher education 
programs are ranked in U.S. News and 
World Report among the top 1 0 
schools in elementary, secondary, and 
special education. 

In addition, the Carnegie 
Corporation named Curry one of the 
top-ranked teacher education pro- 
grams in the country and has award- 
ed it up to $5 million to develop 
state-of-the-art programs to strength- 
en P-12 teaching. 

Known as “Teachers for a New 
Era,” the project has allowed Curry to 
enhance partnerships for clinical 
practice for Curry students and 
veteran teachers alike, establish an 
extensive research program focused 
on teacher development, and build 
stronger relationships between its 
faculty and that of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. 



A Master’s Program 

Stanford University 

Stanford University, accredited by 
NCATE and the California 
Commission on Teacher Cred- 
entialing, has adopted an entirely 
different approach to preparing 
teachers than the other schools. One 
of the most selective universities in 
the country, Stanford is a private, 
nonsectarian, doctoral extensive 
research university, enrolling more 
graduate than undergraduate 
students. It is located in California’s 
Silicon Valley. Its graduate School of 
Education prepares future teachers 
in a one-year master’s program, 
which everyone calls STEP, an 
acronym for the Stanford Teacher 
Education Program. 

In 2004, this small teacher educa- 
tion program enrolled 69 students. 

As is typical, the overwhelming 
majority of students are women 
(76 percent) . However, in contrast to 
Alverno, Emporia, and Virginia, 
about 50 percent each year are 
students of color. STEP students have 
undergraduate grade point averages 
of B-i- or A- and their Graduate 
Record Exam scores average over 
1200. To be admitted to the program, 
they must have passing scores on the 
California Subject Examination for 
Teachers (CSET) in the disciplinary 
field they intend to teach, or must 
have completed the course work for 
what California calls an “approved 
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subject matter program.” STEP 
students attend a program, extending 
over a summer and a full academic 
year, from which they earn a master 
of arts in education degree and a 
preliminary California secondary 
teaching credential. An elementary 
education program began in 2003 
with an undergraduate cohort that 
will continue through the master’s 
degree, expanding on the original 
secondary school preparation 
program. 

STEP combines a year in the 
classroom with 45 units of graduate 
course work. Students spend a 
minimum of four hours a day or 20 
hours per week at a partnership high 
school, and they have classes at the 
university in the afternoon. The goal 
is to integrate theory and practice, to 
connect what is learned in the univer- 
sity with what is learned in the field. 
The program seeks to weave together 
five areas: social and psychological 
foundations of education; curriculum 
and instruction in the content area; 
language, literacy, and culture; gener- 
al pedagogical strategies; and a 
practicum and student teaching. 

For the student cohort, this trans- 
lates into entering in summer and 
taking courses on equity and democ- 
racy, curriculum and instruction in 
their disciplinary field, and the 
centrality of literacies. The fall and 
winter quarters cover adolescent 
development and learning, further 



study of curriculum and instruction 
in the discipline, classroom manage- 
ment, principles of learning for 
teaching, and teaching in heteroge- 
neous classrooms. The spring quarter 
consists of classes on language poli- 
cies and practices, school reform, the 
ethics of teaching, action research, 
and a content elective. Students also 
participate in a teaching seminar 
throughout the year, focusing at dif- 
ferent times on technology, building 
community in the classroom, class- 
room assessment, and special 
education needs. 

During the half-day that students 
spend at partnership schools, they 
gradually assume more responsibility 
for teaching. Throughout the year, 
STEP students and their cooperating 
teachers plan and teach together. 
STEP students usually start in the 
classroom by helping small groups, 
leading mini-lessons, and working on 
curriculum. By late winter or early 
spring, they assume independent 
student teaching responsibilities, with 
continued oversight and guidance in 
planning from the cooperating 
teacher. STEP provides a supervisor 
in the same teaching field for every 
three to four student teachers. 
Supervisors are usually doctoral stu- 
dents with teaching experience, 
retired teachers, or teachers opting 
for less than full-time work, such as 
new mothers. 

The supervisors make nine for- 
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mal observations during three of the 
four quarters and additional informal 
observations, videotaping at least one 
per quarter. Cooperating teachers 
with whom students work in the 
schools also complete three formal 
quarterly assessments. The student 
teaching criteria, as well as the course 
work, are based on standards drawn 
from the California Standards for the 
Teaching Profession, INTASC (the 
Interstate New Teacher Assessment 
and Support Consortium) , and the 
National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards for master teach- 
ers. These standards are incorporated 
into an extensive rubric that guides 
student teaching observations and 
evaluations, and they are used to eval- 
uate the end-of-year portfolio assess- 
ment that all candidates complete. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, the cooperating teacher, the 
university supervisor, and the student 
negotiate a plan for how the student 
will engage in co-planning and 
co-teaching. The selection of cooper- 
ating teachers is a fairly rigorous 
procedure involving classroom visits 
hy teacher education faculty and staff 
members, and personal interviews 
with the STEP director and Stanford 
faculty. The aim is to find excellent 
teachers and mentors whose practices 
are consistent with the STEP vision of 
teaching. An observation protocol for 
selecting cooperating teachers covers 
issues such as classroom climate, how 



the goals of lessons are communicat- 
ed and assessed, and how cooperat- 
ing teachers address individual 
learning needs. A cooperating 
teacher candidate must have at least 
three years of teaching experience in 
the area of certification and a strong 
commitment to mentoring students 
for a full academic year. After cooper- 
ating teachers are selected, there are 
classroom visits to ensure quality. 

STEP students are placed in one 
of 20 partnership schools, but the 
goal is to reduce the number to no 
more than 8 to 10 to assure quality 
control and to better focus resources. 
The key criterion in choosing schools 
is the quality of teaching. STEP 
partners with inner-city high schools, 
but has found that teacher and prin- 
cipal turnover and large numbers of 
uncertified teachers often compro- 
mise the program’s insistence on 
placing students in high-quality teach- 
ing situations. In late 2001, STEP 
created a charter high school in near- 
by East Palo Alto, a community that 
had lost its local high school due to a 
desegregation plan 25 years earlier; 
all of its students were bused to other 
high schools. In collaboration with 
Aspire Public Schools, a charter 
school management organization, 
Linda Darling-Hammond, the faculty 
sponsor of STEP, raised money from 
the university and other funders to 
start a new high school in this 
minority community. Today, this 
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A cooperating 
teacher candidate 
must have at ieast 
three years of 
teaching experience 
in the area of 
certification and a 
strong commitment 
to mentoring 
students for a fuii 
academic year. 
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Cooperating teachers 
can take any course 
at the school of 
education through 
the continuing 
education program 
for only $60. 



charter public high school is a part- 
nership school and most of its teach- 
ers are STEP graduates. Stanford is 
now responsible for operating the 
school through the newly created 
Stanford Schools Corporation. STEP 
graduates have helped launch three 
other small high schools in nearby 
communities (San Francisco, Red- 
wood City, and elsewhere in East Palo 
Alto) that are also in partnership with 
the teacher education program. 

As with Emporia, partnership is 
not simply a matter of rhetoric in 
describing the relationship between 
Stanford and the schools where it 
places students. At one school with 10 
STEP student teachers, the university 
has provided professional develop- 
ment on teaching students in 
heterogeneous groupings, faculty 
assistance in redesigning the math 
department, on-site support at least 
one day a week for cooperating 
teachers, assistance for the teachers 
in achieving the required California 
CLAD (Crosscultural, Language, and 
Academic Development) credentials, 
and a trip to New York City for a 
faculty team to visit small schools 
after the teachers had decided to 
reorganize their school into small 
learning communities. Further, 
cooperating teachers can take any 
course at the school of education 
through the continuing education 
program for only $60. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising 



that the schools were enthusiastic 
about STEP. 

By the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, STEP students have built a 
culminating electronic portfolio. In 
lieu of writing a thesis, the portfolio 
documents how the student has met 
the required standards, showing 
competence in addressing the needs 
of all students, classroom manage- 
ment, pedagogical content knowl- 
edge, curriculum design, assessment, 
and professional development. 
Through case studies, analyses of 
their units, videos, on-going assess- 
ments, and reflections on practice, 
the portfolios sum up the year’s 
growth in skills, knowledge, and 
attitudes. The portfolios are present- 
ed to a four-member committee of 
university and school-based faculty 
members both as a means of 
assessment and to create a greater 
shared understanding of teaching 
standards. 

Sponsored by Darling-Hammond, 
one of the most important names 
in university-based teacher education, 
STEP involves more than half of the 
school of education’s 46-member, 
full-time, tenure-track faculty in 
one way or another, which is extraor- 
dinary. The Stanford University 
administration gives the education 
school good marks and a number of 
education school professors have 
appointments in the schools of arts 
and sciences and business. 
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When Darling-Hammond came 
to Stanford, she worked with other 
professors to redesign STEP, which 
had recently received a critical evalu- 
ation from the university. She gave it 
a clear vision of what good teaching 
looks like and made a commitment 
to recruit a diverse student body. She 
wants STEP students to be able to 
work with diverse learners, have the 
capacity to reflect on their practice, 
and be capable of questioning and 
learning in the context of their stu- 
dents’ work. The program is rooted 
in an equity agenda. 

Stanford professors regularly 
engage in discussions of how the 
vision is being translated into curricu- 
lum and instruction. They have made 
substantial changes in their courses 
both inside and outside the program, 
increasing the connections between 
theory and practice, and seeking to 
connect course work to specific 
assignments in the field. They have 
realigned their courses to better fit 
the needs of the program, not some- 
thing that comes naturally to faculty 
members at research universities. 

Students are enthusiastic about 
the program. Their chief complaints, 
which are minor in comparison to 
the praise, are about the overload 
caused by the time-intensive nature of 
the program, the high cost of 
Stanford tuition even with better 
financial aid packages specifically for 
STEP students, and the desire for 



more accessible advising. 

On graduation, STEP students 
are generally eager to become teach- 
ers in urban schools. Studies carried 
out by the program graduates show 
that at least 90 percent felt adequate- 
ly or better prepared on 27 of 36 
dimensions of teaching. More than 
7 out of 10 gave such ratings in every 
area. STEP graduates also felt better 
prepared than a national sample of 
new teachers to teach the knowledge, 
concepts, and skills of their disci- 
plines in ways that enable students to 
learn; to use knowledge of learning, 
subject matter, curriculum, and 
student development to plan instruc- 
tion; to use a variety of assessment 
methods; to choose teaching strate- 
gies for different instructional 
purposes and to meet different stu- 
dent needs; and to evaluate the 
effects of their teaching and change 
plans.®® Though one of the more 
comprehensive assessment programs, 
STEP has not collected data on the 
impact of their graduates on their 
students’ achievement. 

A survey of the 1997 to 2000 
graduates of STEP conducted in 2001 
showed that 80 percent were still 
teaching and 89 percent continued to 
work in the field of education. What 
is starding for a group so new to 
teaching is that 87 percent were 
already involved in school leadership 
activities: 78 percent in curriculum 
development, 65 percent in reform 



STEP graduates felt 
better prepared than 
a national sample of 
new teachers to 
teach the knowledge, 
concepts, and skills 
of their disciplines in 
ways that enable 
students to learn. 
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Criteria for Exceiience Appiied to Exempiary Teacher Education Programs 

Generally 

Criterion meets criterion Expianation 



Purpose 


The four programs have a clear sense of purpose dehned by 
their vision of what it means to be an excellent teacher. They 


• Purpose is explicit, focusing on the 
education of practicing school teachers 

• Goals reflect needs of today’s schools 
and children 

• Success tied to student learning 


Yes are designed to equip future teachers with the skills, knowl- 

edge, and dispositions necessary to meet the needs of today's 
children and schools. Tying success to student learning, how- 
ever, is more prominent in program rhetoric than practice. 
This is the most serious weakness in all four programs. 


Curricular Coherence 


The ctirriculums are dramatically different. However, all four 
ctirriculums, mirroring program purpose, are coherent, inte- 


• Curriculum is rigorous, coherent 
and organized to teach the skills and 
knowledge needed hy teachers at 
specific types of schools and at the 
various stages of their careers. 


Yes grated, comprehensive, and up-to-date- preparing students 

with knowledge of pedagogy, child development, and the con- 
tent field in which they will teach. Students receive frequent, 
rich, and speedy feedback on performance and concerns. 


Curricular Balance 


These programs are notable in terms of how well they both 
integrate and balance academic and clinical instruction. 


• Curriculum integrates the theory and 
practice of teaching 


Yes Field experience is sustained, begins early, and provides 

immediate application and connection of theory to real class- 
room situations. The goal is for today's university lesson to be 
observed in practice tomorrow and for that practice to fuel 
academic study the day after. 


Faculty Composition 


All four programs have strong faculty, an unusual amalgam of 
liberal arts professors, teacher education faculty, and public 


• Faculty composed of scholars and prac 
titioners, expert in teacher education 
school leadership, up to date in their 
fields, intellectually productive, and 
having their feet planted simultaneous- 
ly in the academy and the schools. 

• Total faculty numbers and fields of 
expertise aligned with curriculum and 
student enrollment 


Yes school teachers, committed to teacher education and their 

students. There is a very close connection between the 
teacher education program and the schools in which their 
students teach, including continuing collaboration between 
university and clinical faculties. This is especially the case at 
Stanford and Emporia State. Standards for choosing both 
clinical faculty and field placements are rigorous and reflect 
the programs purposes. In toto, students receive an education 
from a faculty with feet planted firmly in the academy and the 
schools. The numbers of faculty and their fields of expertise 
are aligned with the program in all cases, though Alverno is 
the most stretched. 


Admissions 


All four are committed to recruiting students who will make 
excellent teachers, though their standards for admission vary 


•Admissions criteria designed to recruit 
students with the capacity and motiva- 
tion to become successful school 
teachers. 


Yes sharply. Stanford and U. Va. are highly selective and Alverno 

and Emporia State are not. 
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Criterion 


Generally 

meets criterion Explanation 


Graduation and Degree Standards 


All four programs have high expectations for students and 
high graduation standards. Emporia bridges the gap between 


• Graduation standards are high and the 
degrees awarded are appropriate to 
the profession. 


Yes entrance and graduation standards by requiring students to 

pass four different assessments to earn a diploma. In contrast, 
the Alverno is designed to provide individualized education 
targeted at alleviating student weaknesses apparent at the 
time of admission and building their competencies prior to 
graduation. 


Research 


Since the 1970's, Alverno, despite its focus on teaching over 
research, has been a leader in research on outcome-based 


• Research high quality, driven by 
practice, and useful to practitioners 
and/ or policy makers. 


Varies assessment, Stanford and Virginia are doctoral extensive uni- 
versities and their faculty are well known for their research in 
teacher education. Both schools bring in more than ten mil- 
lion dollars a year in research grants. The Stanford program 
is led by one of the most important voices in teacher educa- 
tion research in America. It is arguable than anyone has had 
a greater impact on teacher education policy in America than 
Linda Darling-Hammond. Emporia State University does not 
pretend to be a research university. However, its efforts to 
integrate experiential and academic learning, have served as 
a powerful source of professional development for its faculty. 


Finances 


All four programs have extraordinary support. While funding 
levels vary signihcantly, each program has enthusiastic back- 


• Resources adequate to support the 
program 


Yes ing from the public schools they work with, their central uni- 

versity administrations, faculty colleagues in the liberal arts, 
and education school professors outside of teacher education. 


Assessment 


Each of the programs engages in self-assessment. However, 
Alverno has one of the most impressive assessment programs 
in the country. Virginia, which had the least developed of the 


• Continuing self-assessment and 
performance improvement. 


Mixed four, stepped up its efforts with the aid of the Carnegie 

Corporation. The major shortcoming in all four assessment 
programs is a lack of data on program and graduate impact 
on student achievement in classrooms.All four of the pro- 
grams are accredited — three by NCATE and one by TEAC. 
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Each program seeks 
to recruit students 
with the capacity and 
motivation to become 
successfui schooi 
teachers. 



or improvement committees, and 
17 percent as department chairs or in 
other formal leadership positions.®^ 

In 2005, U.S. News and World Report 
ranked STEP number three in the 
country in secondary teacher 
education. It is an impressive record 
for a newly reconstituted program. 

Conclusion 

Alverno, Emporia State, Stanford, 
and Virginia cover the waterfront in 
terms of the ways schools of educa- 
tion prepare teachers. Yet, individual- 
ly and collectively they show how 
high the quality of teacher education 
can be. They satisfy each of the crite- 
ria for program excellence in teacher 
education detailed in Part One. 

Their purpose is clear; their 
programs reflect the needs of today’s 
schools and students; and they tie the 
success of their programs to student 
learning, though loosely and more 
in rhetoric than practice. Curriculums 
are well organized, coherent, high in 
student feedback, and embody the 
skills and knowledge new teachers 
need. The four programs are particu- 
larly notable for how well they inte- 
grate and give appropriate balance to 
academic and clinical education. 

Each school has a faculty com- 
posed of high-quality academics and 
practitioners. The collaboration 
observed at each school among 
liberal arts professors, education 
school faculty, and school teachers is 



impressive, particularly at Emporia 
State and Stanford. Total faculty 
numbers and fields of expertise are 
aligned with the curriculum and stu- 
dent enrollment, though Alverno is 
the most stretched in that regard. 

Selectivity in admissions varies 
substantially, but each program seeks 
to recruit students with the capacity 
and motivation to become successful 
school teachers. Stanford and 
Virginia are very selective, while 
Alverno and Emporia State are not. 
However, all have high graduation 
standards. Alverno and Emporia State 
bridge the gap in admission and 
graduation expectations through a 
process of continuing assessment and 
multiple opportunities for students to 
satisly assessment criteria. 

All four programs have extraordi- 
nary support. While funding levels 
vary significantly, each program has 
enthusiastic backing from the public 
schools it works with, its central 
university administrations, faculty 
colleagues in the liberal arts, and 
education school professors outside 
of teacher education. 

Each engages in regular self- 
assessment and curricular improve- 
ment, which is unusual in teacher 
education, though none has docu- 
mented the impact of its graduates 
or program on student achievement 
in the schools. These four programs 
are models of success worthy of 
emulation. (See Chart 2.) 
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meiica needs more and better teachers. The nation’s teacher education pro- 
srairts can make an important contribution to fulfilling both needs. But no 



matteI\^how much teacher education improves, there are fundamental problems 



in my presidency at Teachers College, Columbia University. He was teaching in 
an urban elementary school and loved it, but didn’t think he could continue. He 
told of going to a reunion at the Ivy League college he had attended as an 
undergraduate and finding “everyone” had a higher status, a better paying job. 
His parents called every weekend and said it was wonderful that he’d had this 
teaching experience, but it was time for him to get on with his career. He went 
to parties and met wonderful women. When he told them what he did for a 
living, they remembered their glasses needed to be refilled. He didn’t know how 
much longer he could take these pressures. 

A new and improved teacher education program could do little for this 
alumnus, who by all accounts was already a superb teacher. A program could not 
attract the best and the brightest to teaching when higher-paying professions 
have greater allure and when parents, friends, and professors argue loudly 
against becoming a teacher. It could not retain teachers when their salaries are 
very low compared to those of professionals in other fields with comparable 
educational credentials. And the gap grows larger the longer one remains in 
teaching. A program could not improve poor working conditions for teachers or 
rejuvenate floundering schools. It could do nothing to compensate for needed 
state, local government, and school board action on matters like teacher salaries 
and working conditions. 



No matter how much 
teacher education 
improves, there are 
fundamentai prob- 
iems in teaching that 
it cannot soive. 



that it cannot solve. I think of an alumnus who came to see me early 
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The challenge facing 
education schools is 
not to do a better job 
at what they are 
already doing, but to 
do a fundamentally 
different Job. 



States could take three steps that 
would improve both the quality and 
quantity of the teacher force. 1) They 
could increase teacher salaries to lev- 
els competitive with other professions 
that attract a greater share of our best 
students. 2) They could pay higher 
salaries for teaching in low-perform- 
ing schools to ensure that the chil- 
dren in greatest need of high-quality 
teachers receive them in adequate 
numbers. 3) They could introduce 
salary scales tied to teacher qualifica- 
tions and performance to reward the 
best teachers and encourage them to 
remain in their classrooms. 

What excellent teacher education 
programs can and should do is pre- 
pare teachers for the realities of 
today’s classrooms. They should 
educate teachers for a world in which 
the only measure of success is student 
achievement. They should educate 
teachers for subject matter mastery, 
pedagogical competence, and under- 
standing of the learning and develop- 
ment of the children they teach. 

The challenge facing education 
schools is not to do a better Job at 
what they are already doing, but to 
do a fundamentally differentjob. 

They are now in the business of 
preparing teachers for a new world: 
an outcome-based, accountability- 
driven system of education in which 
all children are expected to learn. 
This means that whatever teacher 
education programs did in the past. 



even if perfect, no longer meets the 
needs of the schools. This report 
offers five recommendations for 
strengthening teacher education. 

RECOMMENDATION ONE: 

Transform education schools from 
ivory towers into professional 
schools focused on classroom 
practice. 

Today, teacher education is the 
stepchild of America’s schools of edu- 
cation, unloved and unvalued by the 
academy, practitioners, and policy 
makers. After a history of retreating 
from the P-12 schools and the people 
who work in them, education schools 
have to recognize that they cannot be 
ivory towers. No matter how hard 
they twist and contort themselves to 
fit into the academic mold, education 
schools cannot transform themselves 
into colleges of arts and sciences. 
More than a century of experience 
has made that crystal clear. 

Education schools need to 
embrace the reality that they are 
professional schools and refocus their 
work on the world of practice and 
practitioners. It is the only way they 
can become both excellent and 
useful. 

Medical schools are rooted in 
hospitals; law schools look to the 
courts; Journalism schools see their 
home as the media; and business 
schools focus on corporations. The 
work of education schools needs to 
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be grounded in P-12 schools. 

Education schools also need to 
follow the example of other profes- 
sional schools in making the 
education of the basic practitioner 
their primary activity. Medical schools 
see their work as preparing doctors 
and law schools have the mission of 
educating lawyers. They are not 
embarrassed by the job; they do not 
shrink from it. This is what they were 
created to do and they do it proudly. 
So too must education schools have 
as their fundamental purpose the 
education of teachers. 

In 1986, in Tomorrow’s Teachers: A 
Report of the Holmes GroufP^ an assem- 
blage of university-based education 
school deans recommended the 
creation of something they called 
professional development schools 
(PDS), the education equivalent of 
teaching hospitals. Such schools 
would bring together university pro- 
fessors and their students, as well as 
P-12 teachers and tAeir students, to 
enrich education, research, and 
professional development. This is the 
approach described in the Emporia 
State University profile. It is a model 
that gained currency in the aftermath 
of the Holmes report, but has since 
lost ground owing to cost, work load, 
and difficulty in finding appropriate 
sites. However, it offers perhaps the 
strongest bridge between teacher 
education and classroom outcomes, 
academics and clinical education. 
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theory and practice, and schools and 
colleges. The PDS offers a superb 
laboratory for education schools to 
experiment with initiatives designed 
to improve student achievement. 

RECOMMENDATION TWO: 

Focus on student achievement as 
the primary measure of teacher 
education program success. 

Today’s teacher education programs 
are products of America’s industrial 
era. They focus more on process than 
outcomes. They are more concerned 
with teaching than learning. They 
concentrate more on how skills and 
knowledge are transmitted than their 
mastery. 

In preparing teachers for class- 
rooms in today’s information econo- 
my, each of these priorities needs to 
be reversed. The focus of schooling 
has shifted from process to outcomes, 
from teaching to learning. The 
measure of a school’s success is the 
achievement of its students and 
the gauge of a teacher’s effectiveness 
is the learning of his or her students. 

In this environment, the Job of a 
teacher education program is to 
prepare teachers who can promote 
student achievement. The measure of 
a program’s success is how well the 
students in its graduates’ classes per- 
form. 

The states need to take the lead 
if these goals are to become realities. 
Unfortunately, the data required to 
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The measure of a 
school’s success is 
the achievement 
of its students and 
the gauge of a 
teacher’s effective- 
ness is the learning 
of his or her 
students. 
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New state data 
systems can be 
used to assess and 
improve the perform- 
ance of education 
schoois by providing 
information on the 
performance of 
the teachers and 
principais who were 
prepared at the 
institution. 



shift the focus of education schools to 
learning outcomes does not yet exist. 
There is little useful research on the 
impact of teacher education pro- 
grams on student achievement in the 
schools. But there is good news. 
Thirty-four states report they have 
moved or are moving in this direc- 
tion. And the U.S. Department of 
Education recendy awarded contracts 
to North Carolina and Tennessee to 
build P-12 longitudinal data 
collection systems. Those states have 
been leaders in promoting value- 
added assessment and tracking 
individual student achievement 
growth over time. Ten additional 
states are being considered for partic- 
ipation in the program. 

These data systems will permit 
the states to follow each student’s aca- 
demic progress from pre-school 
through high school, providing data 
on student needs as well as on the 
performance of their schools and 
teachers. It will also generate a data- 
base that can be used to assess and 
improve the performance of educa- 
tion schools by providing information 
on the performance of the teachers 
and principals who were prepared at 
the institution. It can also be used to 
assess which types of teacher educa- 
tion are most effective — education 
for a profession or a craft, prepara- 
tion in university or a non-university 
setting, an undergraduate or gradu- 
ate program. It can also help us to 



understand what subjects are most 
important for teachers to study, who 
makes the most effective teacher edu- 
cation faculty, and what is the appro- 
priate balance between academic and 
clinical instruction. 

Every state will need to develop 
a P-12 longitudinal database. It 
promises to be an important tool in 
raising student achievement, improv- 
ing schools, and enhancing teacher 
performance. It also will offer a 
much-needed opportunity to refocus 
teacher education on student 
achievement. 

RECOMMENDATION THREE: 

Rebuild teacher education 
programs around the skiiis and 
knowiedge that promote ciass- 
room iearning; make five-year 
teacher education programs 
the norm. 

Curriculum improvement cannot wait 
for the research proposed in 
Recommendation Two to be complet- 
ed. There is an immediate need to 
counter the relativism and anything- 
goes mentality that dominate teacher 
education today, leading to a multi- 
plicity of disjointed and conflicting 
programs. The teacher education 
curriculum is found variously at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels; is 
offered in majors, minors, and mas- 
ter’s programs; requires anywhere 
from less than a year to five years of 
study; leads to a slew of degrees and 
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certificates; and lacks any semblance 
of coherence. The content of the 
curriculum is too often a grab bag of 
courses, ranging across the various 
subfields of teacher education from 
methods to the philosophy and 
history of education, rather than the 
focused preparation needed for real 
classrooms. The number of bad 
programs, fueled largely but not 
wholly by weaker education schools, 
is growing. Such schools adopt 
alternative route programs, compete 
with nontraditional providers, and 
attempt to remain vital in an era of 
deregulation hy reducing the length 
and rigor of their offerings. 

Teacher education programs 
need to follow the example of other 
professional schools. They need a 
shared vision of what a teacher must 
know and be able to do to promote 
student learning. And there needs to 
he agreement on the curriculum that 
future teachers must complete to 
learn these things. 

The advanced or enriched major 
in teacher education is recommend- 
ed as the means for accomplishing 
this. As noted earlier, this approach 
was proposed by Deborah 
Loewenberg Ball, dean of the 
University of Michigan School of 
Education. The educational rationale 
for the advanced major is compelling 
and the curriculum design is 
excellent, mirroring the rationale. 

The enriched major provides an 
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antidote to the oft-heard charge that 
the teacher education major is a 
“watered-down” version of other 
undergraduate majors — that is, 
requiring fewer courses in the arts 
and sciences and dumbing those 
courses down. 

The enriched major is designed 
as an advanced or more substantial 
concentration — not as a counter to a 
poor reputation, but in the belief 
that teaching requires longer study 
and greater specialization. The 
enriched major requires that future 
teachers, like other undergraduates, 
complete a major in a subject matter 
such as physics, history, or French. 
Then they must complete an 
advanced specialization in how to 
effectively communicate that subject 
matter so students can learn it. 

The curriculum would consist of 
three components: a subject matter 
concentration of a scope and depth 
that constitutes mastery of a disci- 
pline; pedagogical education rooted 
in the subject area and tied to the 
skills and knowledge teachers need to 
promote student learning; and 
education in child development to 
teach the most effective ways to apply 
subject matter and pedagogy to 
educate particular groups of students. 

For instance, a future biology 
teacher would take precisely the same 
courses as all other biology majors. 
Pedagogical instruction, integrating 
academic and clinical education. 
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would build on this by providing 
course work in subjects such as meth- 
ods of teaching biology, designing 
curriculum to achieve biology stan- 
dards, and assessment in biology. 
These courses should ultimately be 
rooted in the research on curriculum 
effectiveness and student learning. 
Finally, courses in child development 
and adolescent learning would 
enable future teachers to understand 
what biology their students are capa- 
ble of learning and which pedagogies 
might be most effective in enabling 
them to learn it. 

The enriched or advanced 
teacher education major would be 
five years in length, involving four 
years of undergraduate education 
(including general education courses 
and a major) and one year of study in 
how to teach the major subject.®^ The 
ideal is a five-year teacher education 
program of the sort the University of 
Virginia offers, allowing for an inte- 
gration of subject matter knowledge 
and pedagogy/ child development 
instruction with clinical experience 
throughout. The Stanford STEP 
approach is also desirable. Adding 15 
months of pedagogical study heyond 
the baccalaureate, it allows students 
to choose teaching as a career later in 
their college careers or after gradua- 
tion, but does not permit clinical 
experience until the fifth year or con- 
current study of a subject and the 
means of communicating it. 



Whether schools of education 
offer five-year programs or four-plus- 
one programs, the enriched teacher 
education major should seek to 
develop the qualities that made the 
four programs described in the 
previous section exemplary. They 
should have clear definitions of what 
successful teachers in an outcome- 
hased education system need to know 
and be able to do, focusing on skills, 
knowledge, and aptitudes in subject 
matter, pedagogy, and child learning 
and development. They should 
translate this definition, along with 
research on what works, into a 
coherent, up-to-date, high-feedback, 
and comprehensive curriculum. 

Their academic and clinical instruc- 
tion, connecting theory and practice, 
should be balanced, sustained, and 
integrated. Their academic and clini- 
cal faculties should work together 
on planning, teaching, counseling, 
and assessing programs and students. 
They should involve faculty from 
across the education school and 
around the university. They should 
have high graduation standards and 
be intimately involved in the P-12 
schools. The measure of their success 
should be student achievement in 
their graduates’ classrooms. 

Student teaching and field work 
should begin in the first days of 
teacher preparation and continue to 
its conclusion. What is learned in the 
university classroom should be 
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observed in the school room the next 
day. What is seen in the school 
should be the subject of instruction 
at the university the following day. 
Designed as an apprenticeship, field 
work should provide teacher 
education students experiences in 
communities, families, and schools. 
Over the course of their programs, 
students should gain increasing 
responsibility in the classroom to the 
point of serving as full-scale teachers. 

On completing a teacher educa- 
tion program and entering the 
classroom, new teachers need induc- 
tion and mentoring programs. States 
and school systems have an obligation 
to provide them. 

RECOMMENDATION FOUR: 
Establish effective mechanisms 
for teacher education quaiity 
controi. 

At the moment, teacher education is 
the Dodge City of the education 
world. Like the fabled Wild West 
town, it is unruly and disordered. 

The disorder is increasing as 
traditional programs vie with nontra- 
ditional programs, undergraduate 
programs compete with graduate 
programs, increased regulation is 
Juxtaposed against deregulation, 
universities struggle with new teacher 
education providers, and teachers are 
alternatively educated for a profes- 
sion and a craft. Significant improve- 
ments in state regulation and accredi- 
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tation are essential to ensure quality 
oversight in teacher education. 

Responsibilities 
of the States 

State standards for assuring quality 
control in teacher education pro- 
grams today are weak. They vary 
dramatically in the requirements they 
set and focus principally on process: 
the length and design of, and content 
to be covered in, teacher education 
programs. They set standards that are 
satisfied by both strong and weak 
teacher education programs. 

As a first step in raising teacher 
quality and improving quality control 
in teacher education, the states need 
to shift their focus from the process 
by which teachers are prepared to 
minimum acceptable outcomes of 
teacher preparation. States need to 
ascertain how well graduates of each 
teacher education program in the 
state perform in promoting learning 
among the students they teach. 
Accomplishing this will require state 
funding for the longitudinal P-12 
data collection systems, as well as 
research on teacher education and 
student achievement as described in 
Recommendation Two. 

States can also enhance the 
quality of their teacher education 
programs by establishing the same 
standards, rooted in student out- 
comes, for licensing university-based 
and non-university-based teacher 
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education programs. 

In addition, they can raise quality 
by establishing the same require- 
ments for teacher certification and 
licensure for students educated via 
traditional and nontraditional routes. 
Licensure should be for fixed periods 
of time, no longer than a decade, 
with renewal depending on rigorous 
evaluation based on student achieve- 
ment results. Initial teacher licensure 
for new teachers would rely on the 
qualifications that potential teachers 
bring to the job in the form of 
assessment scores and educational 
credentials. Subsequent licensure 
would depend on a teacher’s record 
in promoting student achievement. 

Responsibilities 
of Accreditation 

No field can be self-regulating until it 
has established high and explicit stan- 
dards for itself, created a vehicle for 
enforcing them, and incorporated 
the highest quality institutions in its 
field as members and participants in 
peer review. Accreditation in teacher 
education does not meet these 
requirements. Historically, relatively 
few of the top schools have participat- 
ed. Standards and their enforcement 
have been weak, so accreditation 
currently has limited importance 
because graduating from an accredit- 
ed institution is not a requirement to 
get a teaching job. 

It is time to rethink accreditation. 



With the expectation that teacher 
education will be the centerpiece of 
the work of every education school, 
create an accrediting mechanism 
named the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Schools of 
Education. 

From the start, the process of 
rethinking accreditation should 
involve the top schools in developing 
standards and enforcement mecha- 
nisms. That will establish credibility, 
encourage the participation of 
outstanding schools in enforcement, 
raise the status of accreditation, and 
increase current standards. The 
process also requires establishing 
standards based on schools of educa- 
tion being professional schools, not 
graduate schools of arts and sciences, 
and rooting measures of success in 
student classroom outcomes. 

It’s also time to expand accredita- 
tion to include not only colleges and 
universities, but also the non-colle- 
giate education programs offered by 
new providers. 

There are three ways in which 
this can be accomplished. First, one 
of the two existing accrediting 
associations — the NCATE and 
TEAC — can take the lead in the fun- 
damental redesign of teacher educa- 
tion accreditation. This seems the 
hardest approach given the difficulty 
of self-reform in any priesthood. 
Second, the leaders of the top educa- 
tion schools — including institutions 
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like Alverno, Emporia, Stanford, and 
Virginia — can convene a planning 
group to redesign accreditation. It is 
in their interest to do this, because if 
government perceives self-policing as 
ineffective, it is likely that govern- 
ment will ultimately fill the void. 
Third and perhaps the most 
promising approach: A neutral party 
such as the Carnegie Corporation, 
which has spent the past several years 
working on teacher education 
reform, could create a blue ribbon 
panel for this purpose. The Gates 
Foundation, which is moving into the 
area, would also be a candidate for 
this assignment. 

RECOMMENDATION FIVE: 

Close failing teacher education 
programs, strengthen 
promising programs and expand 
exceiient programs by creating 
incentives for outstanding 
students and career changers 
to enter teacher education 
at doctorai universities. 

Despite the existence of model and 
exemplary programs, teacher 
education in the U.S. is principally a 
mix of poor and mediocre programs. 
Only a quarter of the programs we 
visited could be described as strong. 
The products of poor programs 
undermine the quality of the teacher 
force and rob our children of 
opportunity. 

Universities have an obligation to 
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evaluate the quality of their teacher 
education programs. They should 
establish timetables of no more than 
five years for closing poor programs, 
strengthening promising programs, 
and creating strong programs. 
Augmented by classroom achieve- 
ment data, the evaluation criteria 
offered in Part One and used 
in this report provide a possible 
template for program assessment. 

If universities do not carry out this 
assignment, the states must do 
so through their power to authorize 
academic programs. 

Currently, doctoral extensive, 
doctoral intensive, and Masters I uni- 
versities are the primary producers of 
the nation’s school teachers. This 
study found doctoral universities had 
significandy stronger programs. Their 
students have higher grades and test 
scores; their faculty have stronger 
credentials; their programs have 
smaller classes and greater financial 
resources; and their graduates are 
more effective in the classroom. 

Because teacher education is a 
low-status field, the most eminent 
universities, their education schools, 
and their faculties have retreated 
from teacher education in favor of 
offering programs in more “academ- 
ic,” higher-status fields. The result is 
that the lion’s share of teacher 
education is relegated to weaker 
programs. 

Many of the programs that 
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should be closed will be found 
among Masters I universities. 
Programs to be expanded will be 
found disproportionately at research 
universities, particularly doctoral 
extensive universities. Enrollment 
increases will necessitate incentives. 
Students attending doctoral 
universities are more likely to be 
discouraged by family and friends 
from becoming teachers. As a result, 
states will need to offer scholarships 
targeted at future teachers — scholar- 
ships with requirements for teaching 
in state public schools after gradua- 
tion. It will also be necessary for 
states to seed the cost of program 
expansion at research universities. 

Toward this end, the federal 
government or private philanthropy 
should consider establishing the 
equivalent of a Rhodes Scholarship to 
attract the best and the brightest to 
teaching. This could involve establish- 
ing a teaching fellowship program for 
highly accomplished graduates to 
earn teaching certificates at research 
universities, which could have the 
effect of increasing the proportion of 
teachers prepared in this sector. 

A Rhodes Scholarship for teach- 
ers would dignify the profession, 
underline teaching’s importance to 
the nation, and serve as a counter to 
the discouragement that top students 
experience from parents, friends, and 
professors about becoming teachers. 
It would also provide leverage for 



improving teacher education, as 
teacher education programs could be 
required to demonstrate specified 
qualities to participate. If the federal 
government chooses not to adopt 
such a program, individual states 
should consider doing so. 

States can also work to increase 
the quantity of teachers being pro- 
duced by education schools. In 
general, there is a disconnect 
between the numbers and types of 
teachers a state needs and the num- 
bers and types of teachers universities 
prepare. States can address this mis- 
match by establishing commissions — 
composed of school, university, and 
government leaders — to assess 
teacher shortages and areas of need 
and to set growth targets for individ- 
ual programs that encourage the 
expansion of the best programs, the 
limited growth of average programs, 
and the diversion of enrollments 
from weak programs. Because some 
states are net exporters of teachers, 
it may be wise to create regional 
planning across state lines. 

Conclusion 

By pursuing these recommendations, 
the nation’s teacher education pro- 
grams can begin the process of 
increasing the quantity and quality 
of the teacher corps. Each of the 
proposals has the capacity to raise 
teacher quality: education schools 
embracing practice and making the 
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preparation of practitioners their 
primary activity; teacher education 
programs focusing on P-12 student 
achievement as the principal measure 
of their success; rebuilding the 
teacher education curriculum around 
the skills and knowledge necessary to 
promote classroom learning; closing 
failing teacher education programs 
and expanding enrollments in the 
strongest programs; and raising 
quality control standards. 

The impact of teacher education 
will diminish, however, unless govern- 
ment eliminates current policies and 
practices that support low quality in 
the non-collegiate teacher education 
sector. It will be necessary to close 
low-quality non-collegiate programs, 
establish common quality control 
standards for collegiate and non-col- 
legiate teacher education programs, 
and reconcile conflicting policies 
such as deregulating teacher educa- 
tion to raise teacher numbers and 
increasing regulation to raise teacher 
quality. 

Several of the measures proposed 
also address the issue of quantity: 
expanding teacher education enroll- 
ments and enhancing capacity in 
doctoral universities; establishing 
state commissions to develop univer- 
sity enrollment targets; creating a 
national fellowship for teachers; and 
instituting induction programs for all 
new teachers. The last may offer the 
greatest possibility of producing more 
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teachers. As noted earlier, almost half 
of all new teachers leave within the 
first five years. Moreover, studies by 
Richard Ingersoll have found nation- 
ally that “most of the hiring of new 
teachers is simply to fill spots vacated 
by teachers who just departed.”™ A 
program of effective mentoring offers 
the possibility of significant retention 
from that pool, particularly since 
many former teachers say they left for 
lack of mentoring (Alumni Survey) . 
However, there is every reason to 
believe that the states could increase 
teacher numbers even more quickly 
by raising salaries. 

It is time for teacher educators 
to act. This is a report written not by 
an education school basher, but by a 
person who has spent more than half 
of his professional career as a faculty 
member and administrator at schools 
of education. I believe in them and I 
want to see them thrive. 

But there is a real danger that if 
we do not clean our own house, 
America’s university-based teacher 
education programs will disappear. 
The Holmes report warned a 
decade ago of the consequences of 
perpetuating existing weaknesses: 
“Institutions preparing educators 
should either adopt reforms that link 
their educational contributions 
closely with schooling... or surrender 
their franchise. 

This is exactly what has hap- 
pened with the rise of alternative 
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routes, the growth of non-university- 
based teacher education programs, 
and government deregulation of 
teacher education. Colleges and uni- 
versities have not had to surrender 
their franchise. It is being taken away 
from us. 

Here’s the dilemma, put as prag- 
matically as possible. Future teachers 
can now choose to spend their time 
and money at a university preparing 
for careers or they can start their 
careers immediately by taking a 
teaching job and earning a salary. Via 
an alternative route, teachers can 
pick up teaching credentials without 
ever attending a university. Potential 
students may think that the latter 
choice makes more sense unless 
something tangible and worth a sig- 



nificant investment can be gained by 
attending a university-based teacher 
education program. In short, univer- 
sity-based programs must be better 
than the alternatives — demonstrably, 
not rhetorically, better. 

If education schools do not act 
now, there is a serious risk that 
America’s nearly 200-year-old experi- 
ment in university-based teacher 
education — ^which began with the 
normal schools — ^will fade away or 
even be declared a failure. If they do 
act, there is the potential to shape 
the future of teacher education on- 
and off-campus, and the promise of 
giving our country the teachers it 
needs and our children the teachers 
they deserve. 
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ber of studies were conducted in the course of this research. Ail of the 
(deans, chairs, and directors) of U.S. education schools and departments 
wei^^rveyed (53 percent responded) regarding their school’s demographics 
ices, as well as their personal experiences, attitudes, and values 
regarding their own education school and education schools collectively (Deans 
Survey) . 

A representative sample of 5,469 education school faculty members were 
surveyed (40 percent responded) regarding their work and their experiences, 
attitudes, and values regarding their own education school and education 
schools generally (Faculty Survey). A representative sample of 15,468 education 
school alumni who received degrees from the baccalaureate to the doctorate in 
1995 and 2000 were also surveyed (34 percent responded) regarding their 
careers, their experiences in the schools that awarded their degrees, and their 
attitudes and values regarding education schools (Alumni Survey) . 

Finally, 1,800 principals were surveyed (41 percent responded) regarding 
their own education, the education of the people they hire, and their attitudes 
and values regarding education schools collectively (Principals Survey). 

With the exception of the Deans Survey (which included all of the education 
school heads) the surveys used randomly chosen samples of the population. The 
faculty and alumni samples were stratified by Carnegie type, region of the coun- 
try, and institutional size. The principals survey was stratified by geographic 
region and school type. The responses were either representative of the universe 
or, when necessary, weighted to recreate the universe. A technical manual on the 
surveys conducted by Synovate is available. 

The research also included case studies of 28 schools and departments of 
education. Teams of academics and journalists conducted site visits at each 
school for the purpose of going beyond the survey data to paint a more in-depth 
portrait of the education school. They spent several days on each campus, with 
the length of their stay dictated by the size and complexity of the school. At each 
school, they studied its history, mission, programs, admissions and graduation 
requirements, plans, funding, and the characteristics of the student body, staff, 
and administration. Particular attention was given to programs in teacher 
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education, educational administra- 
tion, and research preparation. The 
schools were chosen to reflect the 
diversity of the nation’s education 
schools hy region, control, religion, 
race, gender, and Carnegie type. The 
participating schools were promised 
anonymity and those interviewed 
were promised confidentiality. Only 
in instances of exemplary practice is 
the name of any institution men- 
tioned. 

There were also inventories of 
the different programs offered and 
the types of doctoral degrees awarded 
hy education schools, again stratified 
hy Carnegie type. A random sample 
of doctoral dissertation abstracts and 
descriptive characteristics for both 
Ph.D.’s and Ed.D’s. was examined. 

A demographic profile of education 
schools was produced by combining 
the data collected in the Deans 



Survey with data collected by the 
National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(Demographic Study). Databases 
were used from the College Board, 
Graduate Record Examination, 
Educational Testing Service, National 
Center for Educational Statistics, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Sciences, National 
Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, ProQuest Digital 
Dissertations (the University of 
Michigan dissertation archive) , and 
CIRP Freshman Survey conducted 
annually by the Higher Education 
Research Institute at UCLA. 

Finally, a study of teacher charac- 
teristics and student achievement 
was carried out for this study by the 
Northwest Evaluation Association 
(NWEA) . It is described in 
Appendix 2. 
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NORTHWEST EVALUATION 
ASSOCIATION STUDY 



Methodology 

Data Collection 

NWEA collected teacher preparation data using the following methodology: 

• An electronic survey was offered to all teachers signing in to the NWEA 
Reports Site to access their spring 2005 class reports from 4/22/05 to 
6/10/05. Participation was voluntary. 

• NWEA worked with the project staff to develop the survey instrument, which 
consisted of questions designed to assess the amount and type of teacher 
preparation (e.g., education level, type of preparation program, degree type, 
and preparation experience) . 

• Teachers were entered into a drawing for $100 Amazon.com gift certificates as 
an incentive for participation. To increase participation during the last week of 
the survey, all participants were offered $20 Amazon.com gift certificates. 

• The survey was offered to teachers in more than 6,000 schools in some 1,500 
districts in 43 states. NWEA collected survey responses from 2,380 teachers 
from 35 states and 566 districts. 

While this sample of teachers is not intended to be representative of the nation’s 
teachers, it is well suited to making determinations regarding the relationship of 
teacher preparation to student growth. 

Student Growth Data Analysis 

The survey responses were linked back to NWEA’s Growth Research Database 
(GRD) to retrieve the respondents’ corresponding fall ’04-spring ’05 student 
growth information. NWEA was able to match student growth data for 1,611 
teachers in the math subject area and 1,650 teachers in the reading subject area. 
Growth relative to a virtual comparison group (VCG) was used to determine 
whether teacher preparation had an effect on student growth. 

The GRD is a large database of longitudinal student achievement data, col- 
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lected from more than 1,500 school 
districts and over 6,000 schools in 45 
states. This database serves as a 
research tool that will help educators 
and researchers better understand the 
many conditions that contribute to 
students’ academic growth. NWEA’s 
GRD houses over 30 million individ- 
ual student assessments and is the pri- 
mary resource for VCG development. 

From the GRD data, VCGs were 
developed as a baseline for the 
analyses. For the raw student growth 
statistic, NWFA took the difference 
between the student’s fall ’04 and 
spring ’05 NWFA assessment. It then 
compared the raw growth value 
against the mean growth for a group 
of 51 matched students. This result- 
ing index was then averaged for each 
teacher and subject to arrive at the 
net growth statistic that is used as the 
dependent variable for the study. 

A VCG is the result of a process 
that begins with the identification of 
a study group. Students in both the 
study group and the VCG must all 
have participated in the NWFA 
Measures of Academic Progress 
(MAP) or Achievement Levels Tests 
(ALT) assessment programs. For the 
purpose of this study, the study 
groups were identified as the students 
taught by the participating teachers. 

Once the study group was identi- 
fied, it formed the basis for the devel- 
opment of the virtual comparison 
group. Using each study group’s stu- 



dent and school characteristics, a 

VCG was identified from the GRD 

using the following process: 

First: Level 1 filters were applied: 

(General Filters) 

A. The pre- and post-assessment 
periods: fall ’04 and spring ’05 

B. The subject areas: reading and 
mathematics 

C. Only students with valid pre- and 
post-assessment scores in the 
appropriate subject areas were 
identified as potential candidates. 

Second: Level 2 filters were applied: 

(School level filters) 

A. Students must have attended 
schools that had a percentage of 
free and reduced-price lunch 
program recipients that was 
within plus or minus 5 percentage 
points of that of the school 
attended by each student in the 
study group. 

B. Students must have attended 
schools that appear in the 
National Center for Educational 
Statistics Common Core of Data 
(CCD) Survey with the same 
“urban/rural” classification 
attended by each student in the 
study group. The first two CCD 
classifications were considered 
urban for this study, classifications 
3-5 were considered suburban, 
and classifications 6-8 were 
considered rural. 
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Third: Level 3 filters were applied: 
(Student level filters) 

A. Qualifying students were in the 
same grade as each student in 
the study group. 

B. Qualifying students had a fall RIT 
score plus or minus two RlTs of 
each student in the study group. 

Processes: 

First: Level 1, level 2, and level 3 fil- 
ters were applied to the entire 
Growth Research Database (minus 
the students in the school attended 
by each study group member) to cre- 
ate a “qualified” group of students for 
each student in the report. 

Second: If the qualified group was 
greater than 51 students, a random 
sample of 51 students was drawn to 
create the final comparison group. 
Third: If the qualified group num- 
bered fewer than 51, the pre-RlT 
range was widened one RIT score at a 
time until the resultant group of stu- 
dents was larger than 51 and then a 
random sample of 51 students was 
drawn to create the final comparison 
group. This process was repeated up 
to four times (a maximum of plus or 
minus five RIT points) and if a quali- 
fied sample larger than 50 still didn’t 
result, then the free and reduced-cost 
lunch range was widened from five 
percent to 10 percent to increase the 
size of the qualified group of stu- 
dents. 

A. The final VCG for each student in 



the class report has 51 compari 
son students. 

B. The mean was computed for each 
VGG and is recorded as the VGG 
for each student. 

Characteristics of 
NWEA’s Assessments 

All scores for the NWEA assessments 
are based on a cross-grade, equal- 
interval scale developed using Item 
Response Theory methodology. 

These scales are referred to as RIT 
scales (Ingebo, 1997). The RIT scales 
are designed to measure student 
growth and performance across time. 
They take advantage of strong meas- 
urement theory and experimental 
design, and have proved to be 
extremely stable over 20 years 
(Kingsbury, 2003). This stability holds 
for each subject area measurement 
scale (reading, mathematics, and lan- 
guage usage) and across grade levels 
(Northwest Evaluation Association, 
2002). 

Measures of Academic Progress 
assessments are administered via 
computer; item difficulties adapt in 
difficulty depending on the student’s 
performance. Once an item is 
answered, the student achievement 
level is estimated and the next most 
informative item is shown to the stu- 
dent. If the student answers a ques- 
tion correcdy, a more difficult item is 
displayed. Gonversely, if a student 
answers a question incorrectly, a less 
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difficult item is displayed. As the 
items are selected within the test, the 
estimate of achievement becomes 
more precise. This iterative item 
selection process is repeated until the 
test is completed. The advantage of 
this type of assessment is that each 
child is given a custom test better 
suited to the student and much more 
accurate than a traditional test 
(Northwest Evaluation Association, 
2003). 

Achievement Level Tests (ALT) 
are paper-and-pencil delivered assess- 
ments designed around the difficulty 
of the content rather than the age of 
the student. ALT assessments are 
built by taking a broad range of con- 
tent-specific material and breaking it 
down into relatively small, targeted 
ranges of item difiiculty. A grade-spe- 
cific test will use only one form to 
measure student achievement within 
a class, while an ALT assessment has 
from seven to nine levels to choose 
from, based on student ability. This 
means that each student taking an 
ALT test will be challenged with items 
appropriate for his or her achieve- 
ment level. Grade-level assessments 
will be challenging only to students 
who are at or around the mean 
achievement level for that grade. 

The MAP and ALT delivered 
assessments typically consist of 40 to 
50 items in each content area and 
each is designed to take approximate- 
ly one hour to complete. NWEA 



offers MAP and ALT assessments in 
the reading, language, mathematics, 
and science content areas. Students 
have the option to test up to four 
times a year in each content area. 

NWEA’s assessments are designed 
to align directly with each state’s con- 
tent standards. NWEA accomplishes 
this by cross-referencing the state’s 
content standards with the index that 
organizes the NWEA item bank. 
NWEA’s MAP and ALT assessments 
have item banks of more than 20,000 
multiple choice test items. NWEA 
also has conducted state alignment 
studies for 19 states that relate state 
proficiency scores to the RIT scale 
(Kingsbury et ah, 2003). 

Description of Dataset 
Used for Analysis 

The dataset included NWEA assess- 
ments delivered by both the comput- 
erized adaptive Measures of 
Academic Progress and the paper- 
and-pencil-based Achievement Level 
Tests. Although these assessments are 
delivered in two mediums, our stud- 
ies have shown that the mode of test 
administration does not affect the 
student’s achievement level estimate 
(Kingsbury, 2002). 

In order for students to be 
included in the growth dataset, they 
must have had a valid fall and spring 
NWEA assessment in either reading 
or math. They also must have taken 
either a MAP Survey with goals assess- 
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ment or an ALT assessment. 

In order for a teachers’ survey 
responses to be included, they must 
have had a student assigned to them 
in NWEA’s assessment system for 
both fall and spring. For instance, if 
teachers were in NWEA’s assessment 
system for spring ’05 but not fall ’04, 
they were not included in the growth 
dataset. Out of 2,380 teacher survey 
responses, there were 1,611 teachers 
who met the requirements for inclu- 
sion in the math growth dataset and 
1,650 teachers who met the require- 
ments for inclusion in the reading 
growth dataset. 
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A DESCRIPTION of the 
NATION’S EDUCATION SCHOOLS 
by CARNEGIE TYPE’’ 




hi 5 nation’s education schools can be sorted into three broad Carnegie classes — 
liiose located at baccalaureate degree granting institutions; those found at 
c»)lleges awarding the master’s degree; and those housed at research universities 
I — gHMating the doctorate. Within each of these classes, the Carnegie typology 
identifies two types of institution. Here’s how it works: 



Education Schools and Departments 
in Baccalaureate-Granting Colleges 

A third of the nation’s “schools of education,’’ more accurately described as edu- 
cation departments, are found at baccalaureate-granting colleges. The 401 
departments located at these schools are primarily engaged in undergraduate 
education, though slightly more than a quarter (28 percent) offer relatively small 
graduate programs, usually in teaching. The departments are small in size, 
graduating collectively only 13 percent of the nation’s teachers prepared in 
undergraduate programs, four percent of teachers educated in graduate 
programs, and one percent of the country’s school administrators. Their budgets 
average $594,000 per year. Education departments at these schools focus more 
on teaching than research. Course loads are heavy and publication rates and 
research funding are low. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching classification 
divides baccalaureate colleges into two distinct types of institutions — liberal arts 
colleges, institutions awarding at least half their degrees in the liberal arts; and 
baccalaureate general colleges, more broad gauged institutions offering less than 
half their degrees in the liberal arts. 

Our data show that based on SAT scores, liberal arts colleges, constituting 
one-third of the education departments at baccalaureate institutions, are more 
selective in student admissions. They are more academically oriented, more 
rooted in the arts and science tradition, and a greater proportion of their faculty 
hold Ph.D.’s. The general baccalaureate colleges are more concerned with 
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Masters I education 
schools graduate 49 
percent of teachers 
prepared in under- 
graduate schools 
and 60 percent of 
teachers prepared in 
graduate schools. 



practice and view themselves to a 
greater extent as professional schools. 

Education Schools at 

Master’s-Granting 

Universities 

In contrast to baccalaureate colleges, 
education schools at master’s-granti- 
ng universities tend to be larger. 
There are 562 schools and depart- 
ments of education, and they consti- 
tute 47 percent of the nation’s 
education schools. They graduate 
54 percent of teachers prepared as 
undergraduates, 62 percent of teach- 
ers educated at the graduate level, 
and 57 percent of school administra- 
tors earning degrees each year. 

The reason for the enormous 
impact of this sector is not that each 
school produces so many graduates, 
but that there are so many schools. 
The typical master’s-granting school 
of education produces slighdy more 
than 200 teachers and administrators 
each year. Nearly all of the education 
schools and departments at these uni- 
versities (96 percent) offer under- 
graduate degrees/ programs in educa- 
tion. More than nine out of 10 (92 
percent) award master’s degrees, and 
10 percent grant doctoral degrees. 

As with the baccalaureate 
colleges, the Carnegie Foundation 
divides master’s universities into two 
categories. The first is Masters 
Colleges and Universities I (MI) and 
the second is Masters Colleges and 



Universities II (Mil) . 

The Mi’s, predominantly region- 
al public universities, award 40 or 
more master’s degrees per year across 
three or more disciplines while the 
Mil’s, commonly private, tuition 
dependent colleges, grant a mini- 
mum of 20 master’s degrees without 
regard to field. The Mi’s have on 
average more than twice as many 
full-time and part-time undergradu- 
ates, more than six times as many 
full-time graduate students, and over 
three times as many part-time gradu- 
ate students. Their budgets mirror 
the size differential. While both are 
defined as offering a wide range of 
undergraduate programs and gradu- 
ate education up through the 
master’s degree, their education 
schools differ substantially in the 
scope of their programs 
(Demographic Study). 

Neither can be regarded as selec- 
tive in admissions, as measured by 
SAT scores. The Masters II colleges 
are a tiny sector of the education 
school world, consisting of 95 schools 
of education that together are just 
slightly ahead of liberal arts colleges 
in degree production. In contrast. 
Masters I schools of education 
account for 467 education schools 
and graduate 49 percent of teachers 
prepared in undergraduate schools, 
60 percent of teachers prepared in 
graduate schools, and 55 percent of 
school administrators receiving 
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degrees each year. They have a 
stronger scholarly orientation than 
the Mil’s, but are weaker in teaching. 
The MI is in this sense in an 
unenviable position. It is weaker in 
teaching than the best of the Mil and 
baccalaureate schools, and weaker 
in research than the research 
universities. 

Education Schools 
at Doctorate-Granting 
Universities 

The final category of education 
school is located at research universi- 
ties. There are 228 doctorate-granting 
schools of education, a smaller 
number than either baccalaureate or 
master’s institutions, but these 
schools graduate a larger number of 
teachers, school administrators, and 
researchers per capita than other 
Carnegie types. They produce 33 per- 
cent of the teachers prepared at the 
baccalaureate level, 34 percent of the 
teachers educated in graduate 
schools, 42 percent of degrees 
awarded to school administrators, 
and 97 percent of the doctorates 
granted in education. The typical 
doctoral institution in our survey 
produced 263 undergraduate teach- 
ers, 69 graduate teachers, 47 school 
administrators, and 24 holders of 
doctorates. 

Of the three sectors, doctorate- 
granting schools place the greatest 
emphasis on graduate education. 



OF SCHOOLS BY C 



with graduate student headcounts 
slightly exceeding their undergradu- 
ate numbers. They are also more 
research oriented than any of their 
peers — their faculty have the highest 
publication records, receive the most 
extramural funding, have the highest 
proportion of doctorates, and are 
least likely to be concerned with prac- 
tice. Doctorate granting education 
schools offer the greatest number of 
programs in the broadest range of 
fields and have the largest annual 
budgets of all education schools. 

As with master’s and baccalaure- 
ate institutions, there are two distinct 
types of doctoral schools of educa- 
tion. One is what the Carnegie 
Foundation terms Doctoral/Research 
Extensive Universities (DRE), which 
award 50 or more doctoral degrees 
per year in at least 15 disciplines. The 
other is termed Doctoral/Research 
Intensive Universities (DRI), schools 
that either grant annually at least 1 0 
doctoral degrees across three disci- 
plines or at least 20 doctorates 
overall, regardless of field. Doctoral 
extensives, which number 138 schools 
of education, make up 61 percent of 
this sector. 

Both types of school are selective 
in admissions, though the DRE’s are 
the most selective education schools 
in the nation as measured by SAT 
and GRE scores. Both offer under- 
graduate education programs, 
although not universally. Eighteen 



RNEGIE TYPE 



The 228 doctorate- 
granting schools of 
education graduate a 
larger number of 
teachers, school 
administrators, and 
researchers per 
capita than other 
Carnegie types. 
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No school of 
education in any of 
the six categories 
can be expected to 
mirror aii of the 
characteristics of the 
schoois in its ciass. 



percent of the doctoral extensives 
and five percent of the doctoral 
intensives offer strictly graduate pro- 
grams in education. 

The master’s degree is, however, 
nearly universal, being awarded at 95 
percent of the DRE’s and 98 percent 
of the DRTs. They also have a near 
monopoly on the education doctor- 
ate, with 95 percent of the doctoral 
extensives and 82 percent of the 
doctoral intensives awarding the 
degree. 

Doctoral extensive schools of 
education are in a class by themselves 
when it comes to research. They are 
the most research oriented of the 
nation’s education schools, with the 
highest publication rates, grant 
dollars for research, proportion of 
graduate students, and faculty with 
Ph.D.s. They are the only type of 



education school that stresses 
publication in hiring faculty (Deans 
Survey; Demographic Study). 

Cautions 

This study employed the Carnegie 
typology throughout as a vehicle for 
capturing the commonality and 
diversity among the nation’s schools 
of education. The reader is offered 
two cautions in this regard. First, the 
classes should be viewed as compos- 
ites, meaning no school of education 
in any of the six categories can be 
expected to mirror all of the 
characteristics of the schools in its 
class. Second, neither the strengths 
nor the weaknesses discovered in the 
course of this research regarding a 
specific class of education school can 
be ascribed automatically to any 
particular school within the class. 
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EDUCATION PROVIDERS 



forarofit newcomer to teacher education is Kaplan Higher Education, the 
larg ^t division of the Washington Post Corporation. Eiaplan enrolls 58,000 
stu'^ems through 75 campuses and on-line programs in the United States. It is 
plandii^fato launch an on-line school of education, offering master’s degrees in 
elementary and secondary teacher education. To lead that effort in 2003, it hired 
the former chancellor of the New York Public Schools, Harold Levy, best known 
for developing an alternative teacher certification program to staff the New York 
schools. In accepting the new position. Levy, a critic of traditional education 
schools, said that “there is a crying social need for more teachers and better 
qualified teachers.” He criticized the “arbitrary” barriers to entering the teaching 
profession imposed by education schools, such as “Do you have the time to drive 
down Tuesday night to take the course?”^^ He promised that Kaplan would “give 
the not-for-profit world a run for its money.”^5 

In the not-for-profit sector. Teach for America (TEA) is perhaps the most 
visible example of a non-university teacher educator. It recruits recent college 
graduates, usually without any teacher preparation, to teach in under-served 
urban and rural classrooms for two years, provides a summer orientation 
program, and offers support services after the recruits enter the classroom. In 
the past decade and a half, more than 98,000 people have applied to Teach for 
America and over 14,000 have participated in the program.^® In 2005, 
applicants included more than 10 percent of the graduating classes of Amherst, 
Dartmouth, Spellman, and Yale, making TEA admissions more selective than 
most U.S. colleges. 

As imposing as Kaplan and Teach for America are, potentially the most 
formidable entrants into the teacher education marketplace are likely to come 
from the ranks of the nation’s 1,100 community colleges. At least 22 states have 
granted community colleges a role in teacher preparation.^® The potential of 
two-year colleges is enormous. There are nearly as many community colleges in 
the U.S. as education schools and departments. They are attractive financially 
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bring to teacher 
preparation intimate 
ties to the schoois, 
deep knowiedge of 
P-12 education, and 
a reputation for just- 
in-time performance. 



and logistically for teacher education. 
One in five teachers begins her 
college career at a community col- 
lege,™ so she would have no need to 
transfer to a higher cost, upper 
division school and risk losing credits 
in the transition. In addition, two- 
year colleges offer a greater possibili- 
ty of recruiting under-represented 
populations into the teacher force, 
since they attend community colleges 
in disproportionate numbers. 

Regional service agencies consti- 
tute another possible force to be 
reckoned with. They exist in over 44 
states to provide support programs 
for local school districts in areas rang- 
ing from curriculum and professional 
development to food services and 
purchasing. With names like Boards 
of Cooperative Education Services, 
Area Education Agencies, Regional 
Education Service Agencies, 
Education Service Districts, and any 
number of other variations, these 
agencies are designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the education 
programs in their local schools by 
providing efficient and low-cost 
central office functions to school 
districts. 

Teacher education enters the 
picture for these agencies in two 
ways. First, some are seeking state 
approval to prepare teachers for 
hard-to-serve areas in order to assist 
schools. Second, Georgia and other 
states have begun to extend the 



jurisdiction of their regional service 
agencies beyond the schools to 
include higher education, which 
opens the door for them to provide 
collegiate instruction, particularly 
teacher education. These agencies 
bring to teacher preparation intimate 
ties to the schools, deep knowledge 
of P-12 education, and a reputation 
for Just-in-time performance, which 
may put them in an advantageous 
position relative to traditional higher 
education institutions. 

On top of all this, a number of 
school districts around the country 
are going into the business of educat- 
ing their own teachers. For example, 
Boston Public Schools has adopted 
what it calls the Boston Teacher 
Residency (BTR), a 12-month teacher 
preparation program based on the 
medical model, which teams the 
potential or “resident” teacher with a 
master teacher for a school year. 
During that time, the resident works 
in an assigned school four days a 
week and takes courses the other day. 
The courses, created specifically for 
the program and tailored to the 
instructional needs of the district, are 
taught by practitioners, consultants, 
and other experts drawn from col- 
leges and universities, public schools, 
and community organizations. At 
the completion of the program, 
“residents” receive dual certification 
in their content area and in special 
education. There is a $10,000 tuition 
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charge, which is forgiven if the 
“resident” teaches in Boston schools 
for three years. The tuition is, in 
effect, offset by a $10,000 living 
stipend for participants, who must 
have at least a bachelor’s degree. The 
program, which gives preference to 
those in understaffed academic areas, 
is intended to attract 120 participants 



annually when it reaches full capacity. 
That amounts to one-third of the 
teachers the school system hires each 
year. Annually the new program will 
be turning out more than an educa- 
tion school’s worth of new teachers 
who are educated to meet the specific 
needs of Boston schools. 



The program, which 
gives preference to 
those in understaffed 
academic areas, is 
intended to attract 
120 participants 
when it reaches fuii 
capacity. 
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